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quiry. Since the classic works of Ravenstein a half century ago, | 
merous studies” have demonstrated a “close” relationship between 


mars ‘ae distance. nee ple g go a a short. distance 


ace isa 


Ge 


it has Ww hether one is seeking t to ‘why” persons 
ap rticular ar place to get jobs, ‘ “why” ‘they go to trade at a particular store, 4 
a “why” they go 1 to a particular r neighborhood to commit t crime, or “why’ oo 


ts Recently, she writer listened to a convers sation between two educators — 


were talking about 4 a survey | made students’ “Teasons for choosing a 
certain small college. | 

This study was financed, in part, the Social Research University 
of Chicago. Special recognition is owed to the writer’s research assistant, Severn Provus, who 
_ contributed criticisms and suggestions as well as careful statistical work. Among others, par- 
uae ticular acknowledgment is due to Frieda Brim, Robert Winch, Patricia Burt, and Richard ° 
‘ Bair, University of Chicago. The present 1 research grew out of : a discussion with C. E. Lively, ee 


of the University of Missouri, who has been making intensive studies of rural mobility. , Pre. 


iminary unpublished papers by the writer, which were presented at the 1938 and 1939 annual os Se 


1885; $2: 241-305, 1889. A annotated bibliography of studies is 
i in Dorothy S. Thomas, Research Memorandum Migration Differentials, Social Sci- 


ished too late to be listed in 1 the prerensthcry should be cited: H. Makower, J. Marschak, and a 
W. Robinson, ~Studies i in Mobility of Labor: A Tentative ‘Statistical Measure,” ‘Oxford 


4 
>, 
im 
— 
An 
same title and j reat Britain, Part I,” 
7 


here has been ‘little effort to analyze t ways in which distance 
a operates ‘to > determine the ¢ distribution 1 of population movements. Concepts 
like “push” and ‘ “pull” are used frequently, but i it is not likely that their | 


can be very fruitful — the distance 


has more ‘ “pull” on people | from Massachusetts. than does es Chicago, i it is 


; clear that we must deal with the distance factor in any analy is of the | at 
This paper seeks to make an addition to theory by proposing 
a conceptual framework for attacking the problem of distance. The theory __ 


oe is offered as a key wi which may “open at least an outer door, although like any 


simple abstract theory it may require « considerable ‘elaboration and ‘modi 


cation if it is to explain a wide variety of actual events The > writer belie . 

that what sociology most needsis basic theories which can be so stated that 
verification in particular cases is possible. Therefore, painstaking effort has _ 
been made to test the theory in a particular case. If. other studies iden 

_ the success of this initial effort ¢ at verification, we have here a modest for- 


mulation of. a new sociolo ical law. The ultimate utility of the abstract 
will be determined by the variety and abundance of concrete situa- 


thinking and of data. As will be illustrated a systematic 
2y merical application is not likely to be easy. Data collected for other pur-_ 


A poses may be suitable rarely. Even when 1 quantitative data are inadequate 


or. unavailable, the theory may have its. contribu 


and distan nce. Instead, it intro- 
| duces the concept of intervening opportunities. It propose t ci sd 


- number of per persons going a given distance i is éesale proportional to 


‘centage increase in opportunities at that distance. Symbolically, 
Ay =the number of | persons moving from an origin to a circular band of width — 
As, its inner boundary being s —1/2ds units of distance from | the origin o or center of 
the circle and its outer boundary being s s+1/2As 1 units from the o origin. i 
ay be measured in units of space, or even of time or cost). H 


x=the number of i " intervening opportunities, that i is, , the cum 


will I depend on “type of social situation investigated. ‘This i is the 


come dis 

rese 

(Wpportunitics must be precisel} = 


hardest problem in any practical main the paper, 
precise definition, appropriate to the concrete study here made, is developed. ) ed oe 


aid of opeptonl 4 definitions of distance and opportunities, ees itself to 4 
- Actually, it it merely says in in symbols what is said | more pictur- CaF 


ly and less precisely in the statement: A A basic concept in a 


bely 3 
‘movement and distance is the ratio of i romised land 


to 0 the i intervening opportunities. be 


and distance be said to. auxili 


ake any course, to 
he i intrinsic limitation. that i it never decreases with j increasing distance. 
s not necessary to a: ‘assume that it is a continuous us function. \. Actually, th 


tribution f opportunitigs over space is the result ofa multitude of his- 


‘torical, ge graphic, ec economic, political, and social factors and will vary from — 


radiate from an ‘Yediine ae quite differently from the way in which cs 


it would from a Texas township. The distribution of opportunities for ste- 


for unskilled laborers ¢ or Negro. sharecroppers. s. If the et ory embodied i 


ls, we should eventually b be able to accoun 
observed differentials in the distance moved by members rs of different ty pes 5 
3 
_of occupational groups, perhaps by sex and age. It is to be hoped that the nes 
“new mobility data collected by th the 1940 > United States Census wil will be hp. 


ful i in 1 such ; a future i ‘investigation. Even where full numerical data are mi 
ng, the abstract theory presented here should, if it ‘stands upu under furthe 
esearch, s serve to provide a cue for predicting the tendency of different. 


types of specific population gro oups to assume certain types of spatial pat- 


terns in their mobility. Equatio on I, as formulated, also has some interesting 


mathematical and psycholo ical implications. ae 


the number of opportunities within the band of width Qs, 
particular case. Before proceeding, however, some consideration of its — 
implications may be desirable. Equation 1 does not specify a direct and in- 
variant relation between mobility and distance. Rather it postulates a 
me relation between 
/ 
2 nographers or nurses would be different from the distribution of opportunities 
~ 
| 


esidential in Cleveland, Ohio.* They, are probably unique in» the | 


= States in their detail. Each year, for the three years 1933-35, Howard © : 


sa _ Whipple Green obtained the addresses of all families moving within the — 
i ‘Cleveland Metropolitan District. In a table, containing 321 X 321 cells, he 


tabulated: the number of families moving from each census tract ‘to every 


6 


= Equation 1 I holds, and if w we can control enough pe vse we 


ould be able to use Green’s data as a test of the theory of interv 


_ Equation 4 enables one to formulate in different It will be 
_ stood that in Equation 4, y is the cumulated number of movers between the origin and a circle 
: oe of radius sa and that f(s) is the e cumulated number of opportunities within that circle. Thus : 
Bat i Equation 4 says that the total number of movers who stop af any point within the circle is di- a 
, _ rectly proportional to the /ogarithm of the number of opportunities within the circle. _ ae 
% pi It may be asked why Equations 1 or 3 could not have been set up in such a form that Equa :. 
tion 4 would show the total number who stop at any point within the circle to be some function, _ 
_ other than the logarithm, of the number of opportunities within the circle. The answer is, of 
course, that this could have been done. However, there is at least some good common sense 
basis for the type of equation chosen, apart from its great virtue of simplicity. It is unlikely engl 5 
2 person will rhe ew the same detailed knowledge of | each far. distant opportunity that he has of a 


“tunities, and / aie them by the symbol z, in contrast with %, the actual opportunities. Let us 
_ then postulate that y;, the number of persons who will move somewhere within distance 5;, is 
directly proportional to 2, the number of apparent opportunities within the distance 5;. We _ 


chological situation. There i is reason to suspect, that the net effects of 

complex actual factors, whatever they may be, would produce an equation closely analogous 

aS: to Equation 6. It is unlikely that data exist at the present time enabling one to test a hypothe- 


sis involving an equation containing more parameters than those in Equation 6. Hence, > ail 
i. no hesitation, as a first approximation, in substituting (6) in (5) and obtaining (4). “me al -_ 


One further implication of Equation 4 may be noted. In an ideal special case, in 1 which op- 


‘portunities are distributed continuously an area with a distribution function 
7 


» Equation 4 would ake the f form 

. This special case would be, a 


ce from the center of out- movement 


oo simple 2 a postulat e to represent the actuak. _- 


__ Test of Theory on Cleveland Residential Mobility Data. We now proceed to p 
| 
.. 
4 zis some function of x;, such that as x; increases, 2; increases more slowly. If we were deal- = 
ah br here with a simple problem in perception, the relationship between and xi, the apparent 
bus 
é — wer 
| ideal situation. pr never realized j 
| W. Green, Movements of Families Within the Clevelana Metropoutan Lisirict, Report u 
A 7 of the Real Property Inventory of the Metropolitan District, Cleveland, Ohio, then 


— ENING OPPORTUNITIES 


we should be able to distribute tr ae the families mov- 


= within ‘the Cleveland Metropolitan Di: tr 
distribution should tend to agree with observations. 


Chart I- a a based ¢ ‘on 1 Table 1, 1, summarizes actual frequenc 
distribution -of all moves according to distance from the twelve tracts com- — 
si ed, , during the three-year period. A more detailed discussion will be given aa 


prey — open circles connected by a dotted line represent the theoretical __ 
ion, predicted by Equation 1; the black circle es connected by a cea 
eS actual distribution .In general, it will be seen that the theory 
g opportunities represented in Equation agrees “closely 
pe enough with observation to be | encouraging. Many of the - discrepancies a are 


too large to attribute to chance, but a closer fit hardly would be expected Be a 
in view of the assumptions and ™ dis 


the nur a distance « or less. On the 

is plotted the logarithm of the distance. As in Chart 1-a, the exp % 
1umbers are shown and dotted lines, the observed, 


Chart 1 b portrays, as does 1-4, the general agreement between 
theory an and observation, but it reveals more adequately an n interesting | 


out in more detail later, reflects ae elias of a directional factor in the 
“movement which could be only partly taken into account with the available 


data. In general, the excess movements to middle distances ‘represent move 


toward the edge. of the « city, westward if the tract day west of the 


business section, eastward if te tract lay east of the business sectio 
tong distances represent movem nts across the city to the edges on eon 


posite side, and such piece ts, except at the most extreme distances, 


ervations agree in their uniform departure from what we postulated would have been the dis-§ __ 
ribution in the ideal case represented by Equation 7 (footnote 3). If the opportunities actually — 
ad been homogeneously distributed, the data in Chart 1-b should have formed a logarithmic — 
traight line (y=a’ log s+c). Both lines clearly curve, reflecting the fact that the empirical dis- 
tribution of cumulated opportunities increased rapidly in the early and middle distances and | 
then, with considerable abruptness, began to slow up, eventually sen asymptotic. 


portunities 

elve census tracts inhabited by white persons. Of 

 &§ 4 
— 

[_ 
_Chart_1-b uses the same data, but presents the results in different 


RS: 4 the Black Belt \ were chosen and an 1 effort made t to predict th the i intratract and 


he agreement between 


is s plesnds on the x x-axis and the observed number on the y-axis. The data are 
‘= from Table 2. If the theory represented by Equation 1 predicted the — 
observations perfectly, the data would all lie on the diagonal. For example, 


we predict that 43 1 families 1 will move e within a a distance of of 3000 00 feet fro 
2. The observed num is 


_ Tracts, By INTERVALS oF Distance. CoMPARISON OF EXPECTATION, FROM eer wail 


ee Acruat Distrisution, CLEVELAND Ouro, 1933-35 


ie provided | by applying it to Negro tracts because of the barriers erected — 


Ter that : a nteresting test of the theory w uld 


against free mobility. Therefore, t ten tracts extending through the e heart of 


im ‘intertract movements by Equation 1. The results a are shown in Chart 3, th 


e'. data a appearing in Table 3. As in Chart 2, the observed data are plotted _ 


_ against the actual data and perfect agreement would be represented by all ; 
"points lying on the For Actual we predict that in Table 3, 7° 


farther n the center of the e city, as M3, and Ms, slightly m 


_ A more detailed graphic comparison of t expecta- 
ane observation appears in Chart 2. Here, for each of the twelve census 
| 
> 
i 
ment. The tracts nearer the center of the city, such as Hg, 17, and 18, 


WELVE 
Tracts, By Inrervats or Distance. Comparison oF ExpECTATION, FROM 
Distrisution, CLEVELAND, OHI0, 1933-35.) 
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HART 2. 


_Equatio 


BER O 
Census Tracts, sy Inrervats or Distance. Comparison OF EXPECTATION, FROM 
1, wiTtH Actua DistrisuTtion. CLEVE 


«EXPECTED 


= 


PORTUN 


G 


Waite 


L 6 
400 600 
EXPECTED 


= 


The 


— 


irectional 
and technique did not permit taking fully into ‘account. The general ‘ 
‘pattern of agr cement between expectation: and observation is, 
unmistakable. 


Noumser oF rrom Locations Wrram Eacu or Ten Neor 
» FROM Equation ee 
AcTUAL Disrarautiox, CLEVELAND, On10, 1933-35 


Tracts to which Families Mov ed 


Families 


Observed 
Expected | 
Observed 
Expected 


Observed 
Expected 


Observed 

Expected 

Observed 

Expected 


Observed | 
Expected | 


Observed 
Expected 


Observed 
Expected 


Observed 
Expected | 


"| Observed 
Expected 


rth 


Description of the Technique ¢ Used in Testing t the Theory. The fest problem q 
” is to formulate an operational « definition of opportunities. If a person moves — 
Tract there n must have 


city w which he might have occupie 


> 


— 
78 | 23 | 69 | 174 | 48] 123] 52 
|| 14| 2 | 117] 499} 114] 53] 
— 


, 


Cuart 3. NumBer oF FamI.ies Movine FROM LocaATIONS WITHIN Eacu or TEN Necro 
Tracts, To Orner Necro Tracrs. Comparison or Expectation, From Equation 1, 
Actuat DistripuTion. CLEVELAND, Onto, 1933-35. DATA ARE FROM TABLE 3,00 


“Similar vacancies which are clos 
welling he occupied in in Y, we e shall call intervening opportunities 5 > 


3 But this is not enough. Ww hat do we mean by similar \ vacancies? Since no 
two vacancies are exactly 


be limited to residences at about the sedi Other 
r characteristics might be determined by the direction n, the newness of 4 


“neighborhood to ) which he moved, or the nationality composition. . Thus, 


a 

= 

area zoned! ‘against Negroes would not ‘provide : any opportunities for | Ne : 


% -groes, or an area settled solidly by Italians would provide few | opportunities 
_ for members of other ethnic groups, unless it were an area in transition. | 


a Actually, i in the present study only | two. of the criteria of similarity sug u 


a definition of o opportunities, , determined by restrictions of data presently to 
be was For « white family leaving « a dwelling in rental” 


“gested have been used, namely, rental race. ‘he following working 


in rental group within in Trac For a Negro 


Ne egro. for white i in the above. definition® 
€ necessary information on rental and race, 


| directly available. The Clevelar nd data do not report the new rental aid by 
a family moving from A2 to A1, for example. Nor do the data report any - 


_ other characteristics of this | family. ‘They simply report | the iy — of 


infer the characteristics of the. family indirectly. 

publication, 1,” based upon a 
E pe the road to an approximation . First, it showed that such a large - 
proportion of the movement to rented homes for all practical 

Second, ‘it gave | for” each tract distribution by broad 


1 intervals of rental of the dwellings occupied less than one year sak their 
In. studying s some other kind of mobility, definitions 
= of course; for example, job openings or farms available. Ee te, See 
 S At first glance, this definition may seem to favor the hypothesis maiiiies actually, i it does > 
-_— because it says nothing about the origin of those moving. It simply postulates that the © 
number of opportunities in an area is proportionate to the number of families moving to dwel- _ 
lings within the area. These families merely may have moved from next door or may have 5 
come long distances. The theory then attempts to account for the ‘number 0 a 
H. Green, Standards of Living in the Cleveland Metropolitan District, Special 1935 


the rental. For example, if he pays $50 h for his new dwelling, t 
pportunities would be limited to vacancies at about the same rental 
i 
moving to 
— 
ii z= 
@ 
— 
i= 
= 
fam 


INTERVENING OPPORTUNITIES 


“converted. into distribution ‘as in 


by rental, ‘in the same 


families moved to to locations Al, 


Tract (1933-35) 


ae Figures in parentheses are estimates, made by applying percentages in the first two rows 


to observed totals. Thus, 069X 103471. For 


, however, that these vacancies could ‘not constitute opportunities for 

many movers from’, ‘Aa, since only’ ten of the dwellings vacated by residents ces 


Aa and reoccupied, rented for to $74. ‘Unless those vacating dwellings 
in A2 stepped up decidedly i in rental, there could have been almost no move- ahi 
ment from A2 to the $50 to $74 dwellings in Ar. Since the higher rental 
acts as a whole did not gain b by: migration appreciably more than 1 the lower 


al tracts, and vice versa, , it is probable. that the change in econom 
ns between 1933 and 1935 was not marked by. any substant 
8 


8 From tracts with 1930 median rental under $40, 23,251 families moved out and 25,446. 
4 families moved in at some time during 1933-35. From tracts with median rental over $40, 

115 families moved out and 30,834 families moved in. (Computed from data in Movements 
of Families Within the Cleveland Metropolitan District; op. cit., p. 4). Objection may be raised ae 
that the procedure employed would not be applicable if there were great upward mobility, 
that is, if most movers shifted to better homes; or vice versa. However, a numerical adjust- Se 

applica-_ 


portions. Similar calculations were made for — 
frentedhomes| At | - 6 | 42.6] 33.9 4» 
if 


AMERICAN 


, we can simpli y our task sit we divide the families leaving Ao 
nceive each group as moving, o = an | 
_ average, | within its own respective pin Actually, 1034 families moved © om | 
out f from dwellings inside of A2. . We assume that, on the average, they were 
> 6 Percent of the n newcome 


of the 1034 families nye a location in A2, or 161 families, moved int 2 


homes renting fr from $15 to $19. In other words, we define, for each a a 
161 families, “ opportunities” "as constituting those available dwellings any- 


where in in the Cleveland Metropolitan District which had: rented within the 


. “past year for $15 to $19. From Table 4, column | Sy we see that there were 
oe. 13 such opportunities i in Al. By extending Table 4 to include all tracts in = 


the city, it was po = 
ing to to 113 in 1 AI, in eac each t tract. 
The next step was as to construct a spo 


- Portunities in the rental g group $ ) $19 were e recorded. This st step intro 


duced another major problem in procedure, in addition to the inferring of ‘¢ 
. the characteristics of the family veg the above indirect means. WwW e did not 


an ene rate 
‘So Universo Chicago. He also i is a of Cleveldnd: and knows the 
_ city well. For each rental group, a spot map was made of the Cleveland © | 
_ Metropolitan District, by census tracts, the dots being located as accurately 4 


as possible c on | the basis is of the at above knowledge. Te was f found by e empirical 

est that « errors in 1 the spotting s of dwellings or | “opportunities” v would not am 
a appreciably affect ‘the 1 results when considered i in relation to a tract of out- eet 


a movement which was at a distance of over a mile or two. . However, when 


om ries tract of out-movement considered was one close to the tract providing ~ a 
BEC sh a. he opportunities, small changes i in the location « of the dots made relatively 
4 
= difference. In the latter case, plotting : errors were ; minimized if th 


my tracts were small and | densely populated, but errors were probably | larger in 


sparsely populated 1 tracts, , due to the difficulty i in accurately centering the 


The Principles of La Building as Scientifically Applied ii in Cuyahoga 
county, in d of ‘County County, Ohio. 


CIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
|) 
| 
| 
r | ‘To reduce ‘the subsequent labor (which required several months 
distant from those ‘Selected fo: ont 


pe then a spot map « of the Cleveland Me 


he he opportunities a available within each tract at rental $15 to $19. Th 


step pany be understood by reference to Chart 45 , which | reproduces a 


CHART 4. or Map or CLEvELAND, Onto, Dots anv C1RcLEs TO 


leTHOD OF CaLcuLaTING THE or 


ropolitan District showing 


Tract A2. This map is drawn to 


H. Green, Consus Tracts of Greater Cleland, publica by Health 


"AMERICAN 
We now count th 
the they, lie. For example, for a a family leaving 


in the re of a, a, ther or f cours opportunity 


BUL TING 


. 
entry. I oppo te Ar in 


Tract in Distance from Location 
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- 
** 


on 
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moor 


as 


Aw 
> or 
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* § 


~2 
cn 


* Omitted to save space. . This is an an illustrative table. 


ne first wiry of distance, lying v withi 


, 0 1, and ¢ onein 
[wo were in | A2,onein 


in A8, and three in Ag, and other intervals of distance. 4 


these date were recorded, the map was shifted to center r the 


tunity |. -9|3-9| 4-9] 5-9] 6.9/7-9| 8-9 | 11.9 | 14.9 | 17. 
| 1-9] 2-9]3-9]4-9] 5.9/6.9] 7.9] 8.9 —}—|_|__ Ree 
49 | | 3] 
71 | 68 | 75 | 151 | 124 | 
| 4 | 15 | 42 | 88 | 434 | s47 | 684 | 776 | 828 | * | 3 
give 
+f 


Tan OF Worx 


_ (The procedure is to sodletsibens 100—— from Table 5 within each column in the same propor 


tion as individual cell entries it inTable s ear toAx. Thefinal column (17)is the expected 
leaving a location within Az for each specified new location within rental group $15 to $19.) 


Tracti in| Distance from Location in A2 (thousands of feet 


(13) 


Ag 


[4 


= 


— 


mitted to save space. 


? From illustrative Table 4, the number leaving a location within oy A2 for locations ue 
renting at $15 to $19 is estimated at 161. The discrepancy between 163 and 161 is due to — 
rounding. in (17) were obtained by multiplying those i in (16) by 


dding the data for a, 4, c, and d, forthisrental 8 
d. The sum of the columns gives Ax for this re: 
given distance band. The values o & lation on the cumulative 


1, it will remembered Ax/x re represents 


in Table In third column of Table 1/14 of the: 


a were in Al. . In Table 6 in the third column of the row op- 
AI, therefore, we enter (1/14)(100 Ax/x) = (1/14)(93) = =7. When 
oes add across the rows, | we have for each tract an expected number of oil 
“to it from all points in A2which should be proportional to the actual fe sag a 
For. example, the sum for AI is 12. . Such sums are shown in the next to last" 


ia of, Table 6 and have a total c of 764. But the total in rental gr group $15 q 
o $19 who left a dwelling in in A2 we estimated earlier (Table 4) at 161 
| therefore, by multiplying the individual values in the next to last a 
column b 161/764, we have our expectation of the number who left Tract 4 


A2 for all tracts in the a area wepiz ratio a is a, the co 
u tract n ar 


it will 4 
, our observations of families actually moving from A2 


say, Al, broken down by rental groups. Therefore, we repeat for 
other rental groups the procedure described above with respect to rental 
group $15 to $19. Then we form Table 7. The third column of numbers in <4 
- this table, i it : will be observed, is s the s same as the last column of Table 6 and — 
the other columns are analogous for other rental groups. . Adding | the e entrie 
n a given row we have a sum which r represents the expected number — 
ing from all points within A2 to the tract represented in that row. This sum. ae. 
_ is entered in the next to last column of Table 7 and the observed number is = 
- entered i in the last column. For example, to Tract Al, we estimated that3 
‘é families would § go in 1 rental groups $15 to $19, 13 in in n group $20 to $29, i. 


in ‘group $30 te to $49. Total, | actually, went. To points within Tract 
itself, we estimated that 329 would go; the actual number was 8373. 


Because of the crudities of the procedure, particularly the 
ae ee by the use of broad class intervals and arbitrary spotting, there is q 
bound to be considerable inaccuracy in predicting th the movement to in- 
dividual tracts. If more re detailed data had been accessible, 1 many y of these 
‘errors might hi have been avoided. Therefore, it it is preferable to make « a final 
grouping of tracts into broader intervals. This was done by taking intervals — 
of 3000 feet and assigning each tract in its entirety to that interval of dis- 
tance from A2 in which the majority of the opportunities occurred. Thus, 
Aa oe Ag, as well as ae, itself, fall i in the first interval, Ar » A7, Bs, C1, . 


he sv fo. The the expectations in 


in is 431; the « ‘observati 440. 7 1m of the expect 


in the. second interval i is 1995 of the  observatio 


Tle 6. In Equation, 
the ratio of opportunities in a gi fro 
atios was then broken down and distribu m 
| 
ii 
 _ = 
‘ 


appearing in Table 2 and Chart 2 for movements 


el : “from each of the twelve white tracts studied. Table I is formed by st summing 
Table 2 for each interval of distance. 


‘Taste 7. SECTION OF Comsoupanion | Msrnop OF 
Last Cotumn or Work Sueers Like 6 To Ostain Estimate oF NuMBER 
‘Famities Leavine a Location Witnin A-2 To OTHER Locations 


Expected Number of Families Moving Expected Observed 
— of Families | of Families 


y - rental, is estimated by. ha friend ie illustrated i in Table 4 + 
lecludes two families from rental <$10. 


person and vice versa, it pega necessary | to > make ‘separate estimates. of 0 i 
portunities fc for * Negroes and whines. In the absence f direct information 


ental ; was calculated from data in the 
In rental group $20 to $29, for example, oe adel 


oprorruniries 
are the data 
y, separate figures were calculated for tracts within each interval of 
a » distribution of the chserved, 
Actually, one other restriction was made in the operational definition c 4 
| opportunities as described above. Since, except in a few transition 
, except in a few transitional census _ 
. 
mt — 


27. 27.6 (column 6) on on the second. line was multiplied by .915, giving n new 
“centages, 2.3 | for whites, and 2 25. 3 3 for Negroes, \ which were entered on ‘the 


ae third and fourth | lines, respectively. ‘From the ‘mobility volume, a: as in 2 


Tasre 8. Da ro METHOD oF ALLOCATING OBSERVED DaTA BY Race, AccorpI 


‘Under ‘$10 to $15 t to 
$10 | $14 | 


Families Living in 


Rented Homes (1934) 
‘Percentage ‘Distribution of 
Less than 1 year (1934) 
Whites (Estimated) 
_ Negroes (Estimated) 
Negroes (Estimated) 
ON umber of Families Leaving 
Ma for Other Locations in 


Cleveland Metropolitan 

Whites (Estimated) 


‘ = that 866 left — ni Tract Mg for some other point in the Cleve- 


opportunities for movers from the white t tracts were de- 


3 fined as limited to the numbers in line six. These numbers, not the totals — 
/ for both races, were plotted on the maps for calculating shanmmmaaes for 
g from the twelve hite tracts ee Ree 


= 


centage was 91. than one year M4 
| 
| 8 | 246 | 219 — 
‘we know that in Tract Ma, We distribute 
bv the respective percenta 
in lines three and fou follc 
Itiplying 866 by t a Opp 


“new set was in addition, for calculating / 
fro om the ten Negro tracts reported earlier in Chart 3 and 
Table 3. These maps showed _ Negro opportunities only, such as defined for 


M4 by lir line seven of’ Table 8.In other r words, for the » Negro t tracts, twice a as 

many “operations were as s for the white tracts, since separate and 


made of the movements of Negroes and 


we 


egro tract, 


1. However, the. task was by the fact that t the 


ed i in a rather small 2 area. 


. word should be said about - the problem o of spotting } Negro and white 
pportunities on the map for tracts containing both r races. This was neces- _ 


rather but 1 it was facilitated courtesy of the Bureau 


Clarence E . Batschelet “supplied photostats: oft maps s showing enumeration 


_ boundaries. Some allowance v was s made, i in ercpnine | 


explicit and mould i in the « had t to o be 
ped. The « definition as “opportunities, given in italics on page + 856, i is a 


n, but the definition as used cannot be co 
understood except in of the statistical operations. 
_ We have shown, then, in Charts 1, ‘ye 
that the agreement b between <igunsion: and observation is encouraging. ee At 
he | rinci al discrey ancies arise as would be ex vected by anyone familiar _ 
principal discrepancies arise, as e expe y any me: 


with the F Process of city rt as take 


city thr rough: 
near this | line hailed from the center of the city than Xi is ie likely to be more” 


attractive, on the average, to a mover fi from = than a aaalion in rental g group 


as the outlying dwelling. Indeed, if this hak ha 

, and 3 we should have been surprised and ‘puzzled. ‘It would be « noted 
however, to subsume this directional factor within the theory 
here presented. Just as we divided our universe into two racial | groups and — 


again into > several rental groups, we could | make one further subdivision, as 


4 follows: (a) those. tov whom direction i is irrelevant; and (b) those for whom 
. —— comprise : only dwellings of rental gre group K in a certain general 
= ract co The entire study could be done in duplicate by _ 

ach of these two groups, (a) < and (b), and the results 


4. Ther re would be a difficult t empirical problem of determin 


— 
—— 
inshas 
| ts. The detailed descrip 
_ 
— 
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pected i in a given direction 


use excess as a for e "estimating the relative s size of (b). Then, 


, one could redistribute 


3. Fhe point to be made here is 


aa: 


nsu difficulties. Practically, because of lack of 
it was not possible to deal with it as neatly as was the case with a 

a cinaliaitile extent, the control by rental seemed to take ¢ 
ethnic differences, b but not entirely. The influence of the ethnic factor 


than in Negro-white) may be seen , for example, in the: movements fro 


t si so tracts studied. At the eastern edge of Cleveland, where the city 
into East Cleveland, was the largest concentration of Jewish popu- 
in 1930. Tracts Ps5 and P6 were Jewish areas with moderately high - 


tals. From Tract P4, also a Jewish tract, the observed movement to Ps 


nd was 257, as as compared with only 156 as by Equation 1 


poomnent to Ps and P6 was 142, as com- 
G ms with 170 estimated. Similarly, some of the discrepancies in movement 


from Tract A2 on the west side may be attributable t toa large I Italian | popu- 


ee in part: of the 1 tract. . A redefinition of opportunities to take direct 


an 


=e 


a. "account of the ‘ethnic factor was 1 not attempted for lack of data on the in- 


. dividual families moving. There would be special difficulties, since members 


of an ethnic group might fall into two types in their movement, namely, 


"those who follow the trend of movement within their nationality group and 
those who deliberately se seek | to to dissociate themselves. from 


— isani intriguing problem for further study. The application | of Equation | 


omewhat as in the p present study, might serve, as a first approximation, to. #2 


; permit a rough estimate of the relative numbers in the two types; and as a 
second approximation, , the equation could be reapplied to each type sepa 
2 rately, using for each type separate universes of opportun 
ents, as in 1 the present study, but only: to the r net m vement after 


of s several } years. The 1940 Census will provide data on place of residence 


a April 1, 1940, and place of residence five ye years rs earlier. Some persons will | Ss 
seed several times during this ‘interval. It follows necessarily from 


difficult with e to (a) and (b) 
vane: onda respectively. (This 
go through the operat y, as a firs 
the racial or economic factor. 
|i 
prop 
— 
— 
—. 


space than after o e gel pa of oppor tunities 


remains relatively constant yrlen: a time interval, the ‘expected distribution 
rt —_ could be estimated by successive applications, year by year, o 


Practically, this be laborious. Introducing 


3 = is attempting g this for physieisns with offices 
changes of residence for several years can be e traced. i tae, Bs 


class of mobility to which i it would be r 


ect application of Equation 1, namely, movemen 


‘plication of the ‘intervening opportunities, ‘the general. may 
useful as a basic o organizing principle ccounting | for the tendency 


certain of spatial patterns of It may y be found 


southern Texas toa ‘northern indie. At the same time, it may be 
) nd tha t other sociological phenomena, such as as the : relationship of s 
to the ‘selection of marriage mates, ‘the relationship between 
certain types of crime and the residence of criminals, the choice of colleges, _ z cs 


and the of leisure time i in ‘vacation travel, ‘may be illuminated 


aa easy to make a 
res of the theory 
ssed in simple form. In defining oppor 
ing i Thus, ordinarily, cotton farmers might be — 
‘type another cotton farm than a short distance 1 
m. Such tendencies are full — i 
definitions of ops ; should like to repeat what was said in the beginning, = a 
conclusion, we should like to rep 
_ 


ON THE SOCIAL EFFECTS 


ss of the Housing Division of the PWA, and s | 


management the USHA. 
The: most interesting g findings of this study res ( 


in morale br in general adjustment in 1940 as compared to 1939, either for BA, 


44 “experimental families” resident in the project, or for the “ ‘control 

Bae kg: a - group” of 38 families residing in the slum; (2) b both | ther resident and d control 

gained i in social participation | ‘from 1939 to 1940, but the resident 


families gained twice as much in absolute score as the control group; G) 


oe both resident and control ‘groups gained i in social status s from 1 1939 to 1940, 


but the residents s showed a gain of greater "magnitude; a score made « on : 


improvements | in condition accrue in much. 


of the project, and seem to the B progra 
| a 


was per se the cause of these or meine’ ? The answer 


was selected as the test case. In an earlier 
on the immediate effects of slum clearance and temporary rehousing of 171 
* This study was made possible by a pa from the fluid f d - s of the G aduate — 
the ‘University of Minnesota, and was Co 


ni 


ite 


if sumed as the justification fo from common sense expectation? 
‘assumption aside from co 
any proof of the effects of good housing upon former = 
4 studv js an effort to m ineapolis, originally a Pp 
dents a striking gain, but for the control had improved in the 
res a description of the methods used in this stu | 
pertinent questions requires a 8 to test the hypothesis: the rehousin 
families in a public housing project 
— B= 
m= 
| 


4 


The present is, a conducted upon 
a more systematic and experimental procedure. . To: test the hypothesis of : 
improvement, w we selected 108 project families (1939) as the “experimental 


group” 131 families i in slum neighborhoods a as the “control ‘group.’ 
% ‘The experimental group of resident families were those admi 
"project after December 16, 1938. The families in the contro group were oe 


living i in the slum and were chosen from the “waiting list,” i.e., , from the 
of applicants: investigated by the USHA “agents | but not im 


they were a group | comparable to residents. The control ‘group of ‘slum fe 


ies was a1. 3 Percent larger than th the e experimental group o 0 


“There were aise families in the “waiting list.” ” For the reasons given, 


os of good housing? Are residents of the project 
better than ride nts? The attempt to measure the effects of 
ea hou: ing utilized four sociometric scales that have been applied suc- 


essfully i in other recent studies: a slum family ‘study i in Minneapolis i 


1935- 1936, 2? and a WPA relief study in St. Paul in 1939. oe: 


b scales ‘measure: (1) Morale, o or the degree that the individual feels oh 
mpetent to cope with the future and to achieve his’ desired goals; (2) Se 
Ce neral Adjustment, or ‘the feelings about his relationship to other persons v 


toward ‘present or future social ‘conditions and toward present social in- 
stitutions; (3) Social Participation, or the degree to which | an individ 


engages in the “organized activities of his ¢ community it in terms o of 


age prewniiiig household possessions of other families in the community. 


“Interviewing x of residents and nonresidents | began i in February 1939 and 


continued intermittently ‘through July 1939, ¥ when at total of 239 had been 


. interviewed, 108 residents and 131 nonresidents. A. group p of 12 interviewers, o 
a graduate students in eer we social work at the — versi = of Min- 


visitors were instructued in a group meeting and was ‘with 


heets f typed ¢ directions before. going into the e field. Entré to the familie 

was obtained byt the visitor ‘stating that he wa peaR information 


and Jalius A. Jah 
lief in Maintaining Moral 


Bea — 
substandar 
ques substandard, or their inco 
3 ‘Fesidehts to 2) 
= 


VIEW 


L RE 


ERICAN 


AM 


. 


+) 


if 


Mou 0} * 


| piety 


people’ s opinions as part abies a wider r study being made under the. direction “a 


ofa university scientist. No mention was made of any connection n of this 


; study with the USHA. In this way, it was felt that a more spontaneous ‘re. 
= would be obtained. The interview ’ furnished the following data. ay 


the from 20 to 30 
i a ‘Social Participation Scale, one sheet for e: entries on each group affili 


ded in five entries under five columns by the visitor in repl to. 
"answered by the It takes 10 or 15 minutes to fill i in the s answers.® 


in 5 minutes’ observation.® 


flow chart illustrates the actual shrin > fro 
4 


108 resident families to the final group of 44 resident families, and from the 

in itial group of 131 ‘slum families | not resident i in ‘the ‘Project t (called the 


group of 38 families. At each ‘point in the — 


the elimination of families i is shown with the reason for it. in 
eo he 103 resident families and the 88 nonresident families mm were inter- 


2. ment of husband (private, ed, OAA, WPA); 
. Occupational class of husband (I-professional, I1-manageri I, 
using the Minnesota Rating Scale of f occupations); 


. Nu mber of persons in the family (2, 2 35 3 -5, etc. 


5 Income of the family ($690-814, 815-939, etc.) 
x 
When so matched, the results of interviewing to obt in cores 


n General 1 Adjustment, as well as scores on Social Participation and Socia 
Status, , showed the two groups to be very ‘much alike. In fact, none of the 
critical ratios of the absolute differences in scores were statistically signifi 
cant and in all cases were —1.01 or less. This result establishes the fact that 
the initial experimental group and the initial control group matched on five 


began the in 1939 Feb. I Ito July 31) 


the resp son the Morale and General — scales were made 
by! ho 


These scales and their norms will n EL F. Sletto, Per- 
in Depression, U. of Minn. ‘Press, 1936. 


J ; and F. S. Chapin, “Social Participation and Social 


‘Occupational of wife; 


10. Ye ears education of wife -8, et 
his : process eliminated . 47 cases from th the experimental group of residents, 
24 


and 12 cases from the ¢ control group. of nonresidents for the reasons shown 2 
n the flow | chart. This brought us us to to the end of the 1939 g study | with m meas- q 


on 56 cases 0 


Ta I 


Means of Measures of Effect 


onresidents (N=; 


© Reverse scales, hence n minus » change interpreted as a gain. 


The next step was taken a year later ( (Feb. 1 to May 31, 1940), when the S 
followup eliminated 12 more cases from the r resident group and 38 
cases from the nonresident: group for the reasons listed on the flow chart. 


_ This left final groups of 44 resident families and 38 nonresident families — 
‘matched on ten factors and which were occupants of the same dwelling unit 
os in 1939 « and in 1940. This : also added one more re constant matching f factor. 


- The mean score were then calculated for these two matched g oups and 

d with the 1940 values. The differences or 

zains are shown in Table 1, tog ether with the critical ratios of these changes. _ 5 

& lt will be observed that tthe dilawed in morale and in general adjustment — 


were very small, absolutely and 1 relatively, and that the e critical ratios - 


these changes s show them to be not : statistically significant | (that is is, less than 


2) . On the other hand, the measured changes in social participation and in 
— status were e large in absolute magnitude and were ‘statistically sig- 


ificant. This observation applies with special emphasis to the residents, .. 
who gained more in magnitude and with statistically significant gains. _ oem 
are two of the insignificant | in morale and in 


ai into > standard s scores s by 


if —— Critical Ratio of Mean Change | 0.12 | | 3-69 | 
| 
= 
| a 
— 
C6 


hou families w : 

Since they were evidently not depressed or \ renapna’ it was to be expected 3 
that a change in residence for one year would have only slight effect. Second, 
the Morale and General Adjustment scores of the experi Patines group in 1939 

were obtained after r occupancy of a dwelling u unit in the housing project, so ; 


‘that if: any gain had been experienced in 1 relation to | improved housing, it 

would | have taken place « earlier. The Survey of Opinions form which yielded Fe 
res on morale and on general Sara was ‘not part of the inter. 

views co nducted by agents | of sie 


€ to have 


i in ‘made by graduate student and social 
described above. However, all of the Social Participation and Social 
Status "scores, as W well as the information as to percentage of families use- — 
crowded, , were obtained as part c of the initial i interviews made byt the USHA 
itors, and include | all of the > 1067 families i in 1939. The 1940 inf 
on all scales was obtained by graduate students and social workers. Since 
the changes measured on morale and general adjustment were so indeter. 
minate, our remaining argument will be based upon the substantial changes 
in iy social al participation, (b) condition | of furnishings in livin 
d (c) percentage of f families i in each group u use-c 


In order to orient our —— and findi: 


social participation, condition of the 


> ten factors, | » race of husband, , employment « of oc 


bs ation n of | husband, number of J ‘Persons i in in the ene income of famil 


‘oft the living re room, and percentage are not 


that could occur | between two groups sel selected by random sampling from the ~ 
‘same population. If these two null hypotheses are disproved by: the results - 


f this study, it will then be permissible | to conclude that the assumption of 
the USHA program of slum clear ance a and rehousing has not been disproved ig 


by the findings of this experiment. ne 
Lbid. » 389-391. 


public welfare case count for Minneapolis a show a substantial i improvement i in 1940 over 1939. 
he index of store sales of the IX Federal Reserve Bank shows a change from 94 for the firs 


increased the time of interview beyond the limit thought to be appropriate 
io 
| 
hypotheses: (1)t a —— 
Year 18 perhaps only a short time for changes in morale and in general adjustment to 
= The very slight gain on these measures shown by the nonresidents reflects perhaps the 
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is the constancy ¢ of the ten matching factors. These factors were held con- 


stant throughout the period of the experiment. A further word i is relevant, 


ee It will be observed that one of the conditions of the first null hypothesis e, 


however, a as sto the in matching. The matching ‘Process when c car- 


rimental group is matched in- 
- Zan in the control group exactly similar in respect to the ten matching — 


factors. Since this. rigorous process of matching’ inevitably leads to > heavy 


eliminations of cases that ca can ‘not be paired o on all factors, w we e resorted t to o the 


the families in the nonresident group were paired against 
‘the e families ir in the resident group when one or more nonresident fa families ha 


Social “ae Use-Crowded 4 


same classification according: to the list of m atching factors as one or 


more of the resident families. . As indicated, this procedure was less — 


‘ing process, ‘prevented | excessive elimination of cases, “yielded” 


om of larger s size, a nd ¥ was s followed by determinate results. 


ssumption of favorable effect of the housing program on slum families i: is 
ot disproven by the results of this study. : : 


“recent Social Pr of Social Using the of by Selective 
Control,” 


| 
= 
| ‘ABLE 2. CHANGES IN Measures oF Errects oF 
change | (6) | +2 | 
— 
ho 
— | 
facts these of the frst null hypothesis. In short, despite matchingon ‘ne, 
in respect to social participation, condition of the Ii resid 
use-crowded. We find in this table, there betw 
elated, first, to the standardization of t — 


soc 


and ‘the validity coefficients of these scales, t thus | displaying the evidence 


- for the claim that both scales « are dependable instruments of observatio 
‘The second point, namely, the significance of the absolute differences in 


of standard of the 


“critical ‘ratios. When 


° 
dds of such a a 1 difference e being due to chance factors i in random sampling i: is 
about 1 I in 370. | When the critical ratio is 2, » the to 20. With 


fae Gain of Residents 


Being Due to Chan ce 
and Nonresidents i in g 


Alone in Random > 


in 4 638 


Decline in Percent- 44% 
age Use-Crowded | nt — —15.8% 


gains of the group in every comparison. In fact, 


gory in which nonresidents made: a of any appreciable i importance was 


in social participation, but ¢ even here the contrast to the gain made by ‘the 
residents i is s striking. Since the e odds of finding chance differences of this s size 


hi gh that the the hou 
the Program jousing slum fa 
pt 


nilies for the same period 


ferences, and second, to the size of the standard errors of these differences. 

THE GAINS 0 A 
1, Social Participation| Resident + 4.6 | | 
Condition of Living Resident + 3.2 46 chances 
A decline in percent use-crowd ive sign) is i 
A decline in percent use-crowded (ne 
fF —_ It will be seen from the last column of this table that the gai smadeby oe 
able that the gains made by 
"1939 an 940 are extremely slight for the resident group, an 
hroughout the comparison the resident and 
nclude that there 
foom occur together, that is, appear in the same fa 
possible to obtain a measure of the probability o — 
rence of these > factors together or in a pattern? The answer to this question 
is “yes.” There is a probability formula for the so-called “multiple critica: 
a probability formula for the s alled “ multiple critical 


Sociat PARTICIPATION or RESIDENT AND 


‘Social Participatic 


3. Contribute 


at these diffe rences excepting only the fact that the residen 
in the project the nonresident group were slum. 


found. W ith these ten controlled or held constant throughout 


4 


the: results of the have > disproved 
null hypothesis, and this me means that the a assumption n of ‘the USHA oof 
#3 


“that rehousing improves slum families has not been | disproved. 


‘end patterns of several factors. One such pattern of factors discovered in 
this study was ‘the: occurrence together of higher social participation score 
improved condition of the living room and less use-crowding. Since 


we have hitherto been dealing with the ese conditions int 


idents is only 1.23. This : ents, or a pattern of differen 
f the nonresi ents wo measurements, orap hances for 
| - ing factors i or the nonresidents. This com | oe 
| ed analysis shows, therefore, the overwhelming, 
| not being due to solely to 
Final proof that had listed all the community 
require that we m controte 
___ however, control by matching t 
Teast 
| 


OF GOOD HOUSING 
helpful to show ‘the 

is, 

| 5. Oncamzarions ParticiPATED IN BY RESIDENT AND NonrEsIDENT Grours 
Types c of Ss Number of Persons Participating Number of Persons Participating 


Organizations 


2 Bri ‘Kindergarten. 
Mother s 


__ Table 4 shows that the residents gained at every y level of pa participation at 


least wice as much as the nonresidents gained question now may be © 


asked, kind of organizations: were included i in these gains? Table 


af — 


subsidiaries, (2) Sunday hool , and (3) other organizations. V 
_ nature of these “other organizations’ ’? Table 6 supplies. the facts. It will be 
that i in | “other ¢ organizations,” the residents gained by diversificati ion 


_and variety in their social contacts, probably a beneficial gain. im deena 

Br An explanation of the scores on condition of the living room waa the sub 

sequent differences or gains in 1 these scores that were summarized in Table 2, _ 

* can be obtained by « examining Part II of the Social Status Seale.? In ‘spite 

-* the apparent subjectivity of these categories of observation, they ; are in 


very reliable, a as s has been shown by coefficients of reliability of 4+. 72 


‘ ‘Dining Room 
Kitchen 
Bed room, or 


Table 2, which measures an gains ir in terms of f the percen 


families use-crowded, , may be e explained by the information contained i 
Table above. Here i it will be se 


44 resident families) classified a 


tage 


some rating of qualitative of the living room, , such as “Acs- 
Bee - thetic atmosphere” or “general impression,” the following additional items may be noted. 
™ visitor should check ‘the : words that seem to describe the situation. Some of “hs — ; 


18. Cleanliness room and furnishings: 
a. Spotted or Stained 4)_ 


‘Articles in place or in useable order al 


. Condition of repair of articles and furnishings 
Broken, scratched, frayed, ripped, or torn -4) 
 : Articles of furnishings patched up (—2) 
; c. Articles or furnishings i in good repair and well kept ( 
your general impression of good taste 


5 Bizarre, clashing, inharmonious, or offensive (—4). 
Drab, monotonous, neutral, inoffensive (— 


i 
Status Scale referred to is as follo re 


ining room also in one c case in 1939 and had no such double use in 1940. 
They used their living 1 room as as a bedroom also, or as a dining room and 


kitchen also, in 21 cases in 1939; but in 1940, there were only | three coral 
cases. This was a real gain in the functional purpose of the Sving room 
represen ed less confusion of function i in 1940 1 than 1 in 1939. Similar analysis — ie 
for the nonresident group shows much less § gain in these respects. ie oa 
nasmuch as the results of this. study ' were presented at ‘the beginning, it 
may be useful to conclude our "discussion with an attempt to place the 
of this ‘ ‘experiment” in relation to similar procedures hitherto 


used by the author. Since 1916, we have been interested in the possibilities. cs 


of using “the ‘experimental method” in sociological research and i in 1917, 


published a an early "attempt to to delineate the field." ° This s paper was followed a 


_ by several others" so so that 1 we have recently c come to the tentative ‘conclusion - 


as = the essential point in the application of a method somewhat like that of 
"in natural science research i is the procemuee that we have © 


: 


plete of this ‘method we yet ‘attempted. Consideration 
ariations in techniques \ ed suggests: that there are three | forms of 


analysis by selective control. These are below. 


Crass-sectional Analysis by selective control, in which an ‘ 


3 
: “experimental: group” is matched on factors ‘against 


group” ’ for a common date or time earlier than the present, , and then fol- 
~ lowed through to a present date. This form is illustrated in the St. Paul high a 


school student study, made by Mrs. Christiansen. 
Projected Analysis by selective control | (tl normal” experimental 
design), » in which an initial group” i s s matched on select ed 


rege ana up for a ‘second series of 1 measurements at a fature date or ae 
time. The present study of the effects of good housing i is an lustration of of 


& third form of analysis t by selective =control. ; 


“The Experimental Method an and Soci 


F. Chepin, “The sociology," 7. Educ. Sociol, 7 
May 1931, $41- 5515 “The Advantages of Experimental Sociology i in the Study of Family 
4 Group Patterns,” Social Forces, Dec. 1932, Soci n 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., Dec. 1938, 786-800. 


— 
tz 
om 
Bae 
— 
— 
F. Stuart Chapin and Julius A. Jahn, “The Advantages of Work Relief over Direct Relief 
in Maintaining Morale in St. Paul in 1939,” Amer. F. Sociol., July 1940, 13-22. 
™ F, Stuart Chapin, “A Study of Social Adjustment Using the Technique of Analysis by if 


of the social situation but also on how each individual feels that some pur- 
7 pose or ' value of his own is affected i the situation; (2) a wide variety of 


itis is possible t to price the 1 morale of a any ‘college trained adult within 

oa range of the» upper and lower er quartiles if if some of of the ‘major factors oc 


B Gate ae Collection of Data. 1. Description of Adults Selected. T this investigation hi 


is only one part of a comprehensive research being conducted at the Uni- — 


_ versity of Minnesota. 1A grant was made available to the General College _ 


in 1937 for : a a thorough i inquiry into the lives of former University | of ! Min- 
~ nesota students who had left the ‘University, from one to thirteen years 


2 before 1937. A sample of 1600 adults wa was chosen in 1937. These persons — 
_ were selected in order that the sample might be representative of those who 


~ ‘enter the > University and constitute the collegiate population \ which num 
bered about 13,000 students i in 1937- ‘Of the 1600 cases, » 800 were of each. sex 


an d these were subdivided t to 200 of each sex who entered ‘the University 

freshmen in the school ye years: 1924-25, 1925- -26, 1928-29, 1929- —30. The 

Sa number drawn from each college was proportional to the total entering en- 
ss rollment in the college of Science, Literature, and Arts, and in the o— 


and “While maintain These colleges : absorb 


to o 


Construction of the “Questionnaire. ‘The questionnaire in 7 
- General College research preeses was selected by the director of research as 7 


Oa ‘Staff Report on Problems and Progress of the General ies University of Minnesota, 1939. 


| 
t 
Spare’ 
the General Coll cational College of the 
4b 10r wishes to ks for advi 


ns and the selection of scales of ‘measurement. in test 
struction assumed the responsibility of putting the items in acceptable dé 


technical form. More than six months of effort was given to the process of 


phrasing, ¢ criticism by conference, rephrasing, and final adoption of items. 
Standardized scales were included to measure job satisfaction, economic = 
- status, cultural status, political attitudes, general adjustment, and morale. © 


‘The 6 final ‘questionnaire | forms were” brought together in in a printed b booklet = 


by 

pages, illustrated with ‘thirty identifying the various 
activities of social life. 


not in the 1600, was to test various problems 

Dull, , difficult, ambiguous, and infrequently checked sections were identi- 
d eliminated. From n returns secured, RF. Sletto t dt 
ee approxin ely 70 percent « of the selected sample of 1600 cases would return — 


a of the Questionnaire. The first step in aa 


ral College Study questionnaire was to bring the addresses of the 1600 


enn up to date. ‘The number found was 1507. These were believed to be | 
accurate. To these people, questionnaires. were mailed, but 126 were re- 


turned unanswered because of faulty address. Thus, 1381 were actually 


- delivered; 951 usable replies were received after using five follow-up notices. — 


This represents 59 per cent of the 1600 and 69 percent of those who received ‘a 


te questionnaire. A review of the characteristics 0 of those answering, points ie ; 


to the general c conclusion that the sample isa young, middle class, and urban : ee 

of adults select in intelligence and id educational training. The validity 

a which the findings of this. study po possess is applicable only to the social 
strata from which the eget was draw n. Any a 


lity © coeffi- 


Two valuable erticles about this questionnaire have 


‘Poa eee 1939, 388-397; Raymond F. Sletto, “ ‘Pretesting of Questionnaires,’ yd 


Sociol. Rev., §: 193-200, April19g0. 
¢ Rundquist and F in the — Minneapolis, 1936. 


| 

ae 
| 
—— 
| 

— 
measured by the nt of Morale. The morale of — 
item: fe he Morale Factors. The i 
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Stability. of Employment ete 


Domestic 


Educational 


Participation 


Community Activities 


Saw Camile, Fury, Devil Is a etc 
i Radio Listen to Edwin C. Hill, Fred, Allen, ete. 


Income is is fairly certain, etc., 
Robert Hoppock’s scale, 
The g € government should provide employm 


to all who cannot find work, etc. 


RESPONSE F 


Life Satisfactions_ ancial success in yo 
Personality Traits ug. 


Other Related Items 


particips 


reliability 


— 
ied 4 role factors ons he institutions in w tified pro 
ical and so e structure of the i easily verified 
— are relatively 


~The economic role and individual response factors are are subjective in the ‘ay 
ey are 


ne or represent | how t the adults s feel about their Job. ‘They are 


2. Techniques ‘for ‘Factoring Morale. | I 
with ‘morale, the technique of examinii 


low morale groups was s followed. This 1 meant t that a definition of high an and 7 ae 
morale had to be made. Out of 478 men, 100 who had the highest and 100 | 
_ who had the lowest morale scores were selected. For the women, a similar ce 


f 100 women of highest 
‘morale anda a group of 1 100 women « of lowest morale were selected. ‘Figure 
_ shows the distribution of the scores - secured ‘from an application of the us 
igure 


-Rundquist-Sletto Morale Scale. Low si scores ‘indicate high morale. The figure 


shows clearly how the extremes of an approximately normal distribution 
were for analysis. These very rely int very low persons of 


error of the ratio is commonly called the = 
tio. A critical ratio of 3.0 practically assures that the observed difference his 
not due to. chance fluctuations. The a difference with 


; ~ ferences : are due to other than mere chance factors. ». High on critical ratios, 2.00 
e=* eps, are regarded as evidence of asso ciation between the two factors: 


dae = 
rs Associated w w th Morale. Some of most 


to oohets extent t the morale ¢ of any college t trained adult ca can n be : predicted on 
the basis of factors found associated with morale. If each factor is an ele- 


ment: serving either ras ‘an associated ¢ effect or in ‘influencing. the morale of 

with the morale on the -Rundquist-Sletto : scale. In 
dealing with the data, it was first necessary to decide upon a method of | 


bined i into single numerical | expressions v whose variations ; would correlate. 
highly a as s possible with the variations in \ the measured morale scores. de 
was to let the cri 


% « * 
, 
fA were examined and tested for statistical significance. Th 
— 
ratios of 3.0 and above are found, it is practically a certainty that 
| of probable association when the differences for both men an 
— 
weighting whereby the information about each of the items could be 
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. Distrisution OF EASURED 


+= 


x 


95 60 65 70 


5 


[— 


lac Ficure | MORAL SCORES WITH 
| 
| 4 
4 35° 46 30 55 60 65 70 75 60 85 
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MORALE. 
1. Fo UND. 


|| Occupation as an Executive or = 


A yearly income $2000 


A regular i income and ‘alec tte employ- 
Financial plans for. old age 

Marriage 


Making public 
Regular radio listening 


_ | Family members approve of the job | 


basis of 


| 


Desire a chance to continue ; study 
High general adjustment 
Responses indicating deep p religious 
convictions 
| High leisure enjoyment 


UND ASSOCIATED V WITH Morate 0 OF 


Financial plans foroldage 
Residence i in states than Min. 


Making public speeches 

| Ample opportunities for job advance-. 
Job advancement on basis of merit a 
Contacts with many pleasant people 
Desire a happy married lifes to make 
good home for their husband 
When things seem “black,” they meer 
for strength and guidance, buckle 
and work harder 
Feel that things are going well ae 
Many responses indiciating deep re- 
High leisure enjoyment — 
general adjustment _ 


D Assooursp w 


No financial old age 


High college aptitude s scores ee 


Job competition is toointense __ 

Job advancement is not on basis of merit 

Family members d friends 
approve 


Also want a chance to do creative _ 
in literature and the arts 
Believe in Fate and thin! 

go against them 


leisure enjoyment 


| Liberal political opinions 


Occupation in Class IIT and below . 
No financial plans for old age si 
Residence in Minneapolis | 


Discuss r rising cost of wore and problem 


ofpublicrelief 


Lack opportunities for job advancement 
_ Job advancement is not on basis of merit © 
Work is too monotonous z 

Low job satisfaction 

Believe that the government — 
gradually take over all large industries 


Desi re 


adventure and social prestige 


things seem “black”’ they feel that 
- fate is against them and think ot 


Believe that religion ei little to offer 


LEGE-TRAINED 
> High job satisfaction 
_ 


given ‘the ‘ For men, most factors were 


“used; 59, for women. The information cov ered such items as are found i 


men ms | 
= Bs T The manner of weighting can be seen in Table 2. This table show 
the sociological factors which are associated with low: morale. san 


‘Key FOR THE SOCIOLOGICAL Facrors IN THE Prep 


. Age 23 years-29 years 
Income $1999 or less yearly 
Occupation Classes 3, 4, 5, 6,7 
. Financial plans for « old age 
8. College aptitude 
. Houts of A grade eee 
. Regular Income 
Steady employment. 
. Debts in college 
. Hours worked per week pac 
14. eofresidence 
AS. Age'of residence Ava 
16. Livelin parents’ or relatives’ 


‘larger 0 aa of 951 adults. The i items listed i in the prediction table were 
scored for each of the 100 men and 100 women, and the resulting scores were 
combined and the sums correlated with the measured morale scores of 
Pearsonian coefficient of correlation between the two scores was 


£.05 for men and 06 for women. This indicates that about $2 per- 
cent of the variance in a the ‘morale o of of men can be explained by the predictic mn 
- factors. For women, about « 4! percent of the variance can be explained thus. 


_ ‘The prediction table can locate individuals in the upper and lower quar 
= of measurec morale well enough to place over half of all high and low | 


deciles, it 


measured 1 morale cz can be 


predict 


and I. 


Factors with | Mora The correlation the 


| 

S. Cottrell Success or Failure in Marriage, 314-316, New York, 1939; 
Lewis M. Terman and Associates, in Marital Happiness, 


Se. 
— 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 
id 
— 
| | 
e seen that 8 out of Io high and low mo 
ed as falling in the respective predi 
For the women, 7 out of 10 can be so located. = 


iors 


ie 


=, and individual response factors with morale was sdetermined = 


order to estimate their Bre i: 


relative i iepertence as “determiners” of high and low morale. Randomsam- 
=_ of 100 men and 100 women were scored on variables identified in each "Es 
case Total : scores on each of the four sets of factors were pegs 5 Table 3 peat 
ys the correlations with morale that were f 


gu 
3. THE CorreLation oF SoctoLocicaL, SoctaL Rote, Eco 


NDIVEDUAL REsPoNnsE Factors MoraLe 


Fact actors Correlated with Morale 


.g0+ .09 


ividual Response) 
ctive | factors. - This 


paychological components can. also be ‘affirmed the 
called social role (participation in. community activities) and sociological — 
_ (institutional aspects such as occupation, marital status, etc.) into one group ' 
which are used to represent the sociological e environment. These factors are =) 
all objective i in n the s sense that they e exist regardless of how the individu: oe). 


feels about t them. A combination of the economic role. (how adults feel abou 


‘their job) and individual 1 response Patterns (how individuals react to social Sak 


08, social component an r of .72+ 


women, , the sociological component shows a cusrmation of r=.23+.09, the 


between these two components is indicated by re correlation o 


| 
Both sets o ationship with morale than the obj 
display a higher fire h an individual feels he 1s achieving 
indicates tha : laining mo 
es Correlated with the Sociolog — 
4 = ii 
The Search for Constellations of ship of a limited number 


tg 
4 


esigns where the wane arises for aaa all the factors affecting a de 
pendent variable except the one factor whose influence the researcher seek ks 
to determine. Six factors are believed to be extremely important in influenc-_ a 
ing morale. This belief is based on the certainty of a sociation | which is 


Py the statistical identification of the factors. The jegioms 


fi Be, Size of in income, occupation, , regularity ¢ of income, 


lans for age, job satisfaction, family members approve ‘oh job 


eee ment is on merit, the individual feels that things are going well, and leisu e 


njoyment. The measurement of job satisfaction and leisure enjoyment ¥ 


made by scales. In order to get the information for the remaining items, the 
i interviewer need only ask the subject to answer by Yes, No, or Undecided. : 
he scoring of men on n these factors gives a correlation of r=.64+. 06. If 


‘researcher i is to do field ‘work, then a of these six 


<= 


— 


social situation anda morale. The i importance of how 
: -some purpose or va 


not be zates-sti gh correlations b between morale and thee economic 


role and the individual response patterns for both men and women, are 


strong evidence of the i interconnection between values and morale. — 
Not only are. the sociological and social psychological factors related 
‘morale for both men and women but these com mpone io factors are also re- 


e 
lated by « coefficient indicating a a Positive relationship. The structural nature 


of the social environment is exerting i influence both directly a and indirectly. 


the social | conditions r range what society 
we may likewise expect that a tendency e exists for the m 
tions — have shown this to be: true. This is the of direct 
empirical basis for The socio- 


— 
— ed by the initial questionnaire correlated with m 
— 
lif 
IV. Generaliza lieved to have been nly on or value 2. 
are believed nds not only on some purpc reshowna 
hypotheses are b adults depe: vidual that s have shown 
(1) The morale of how each individus or empirical da h constitute the 
but also on by the situation. Our which con feels that goal 
ig affected by the : — the individual fee | 
— 


are identified and as their success in achieving goals is sevaluated. — 


A _ wide variety of sociological and social psychological 
associated with r morale. The evidence for the validity of this hypothesis i 


found i in the 79 variables that have been identified as s associated with men 
the 59 va variables n now y known t 1 be associated with wo women. 


3) It is possible to predict the morale of any college tra ined a adult lee 


a range of the upper and lower a if some of the major | factors — 


41 percent to 61 percent o of the variation in the measured morale scores cat 
be accounted for if the factors o} of our prediction table are known. The sup- 
plementary study which sought high prediction with a small numt 
a factors reveals that . 41 percent of the variation in the 1 measured morale 
men could be explained by six c easily ascertained factors. 
ee lien trained adult. However, the prediction table can locate individuals 
int the upper and lower quartiles | of measured. morale well enough t to place 
over one half of all high and low morale c cases in their " respective : upper ror 
= lower | ver quartile « divisions. By c counting the cases of high and low morale —— 
: in the upper and lower deciles, it can be seen that 8 out of 10 high and low 
. morale men in the deciles of measured morale can be predicted as — a 


in the apne e prediction quartiles. For the women, 7 out of Io can be so — 


i tance of the goals” for which persons are striving as factors influencing | ; 
a morale. The success. which the individual feels he is having in achieving his — 


goa isa bette eri index of morale than nature of and 


s considered i important to » him. Action p programs must constantly s strive 


g an evaluation of the attitudes of those individuals affected by the : sug- 4 
gested program. If higher morale is considered a value worth achieving, t 
consideration of the wishes of a people is a necessity. The impulsive re 
former may | be e surprised to find ho how slight his s success is in pleasing people 


BONG 
who have been given more or better material comforts but whose wishes fo 
security, response, or recognition a are denied. Furthermore, the data 


both actual needs and needs are in determining 
4 
morale. As W. I. T 


MORALE OF COLLEGE-TRAINED ADULTS 
closer to the prediction and explanation of morale as the wishes of individuals _ | 
| 
| 
aL 
Best e change of physical and social conditions is not likely to alter morale 
unless suc y oser to chiev se 
Social workers know this. Social reform must make provisions for such a 


THE USE OF ‘VARIOUS METHODS 


TILDA 


of America has released for. 
analysis a. a series of data on the attitudes and practices of 3500 women — 
in respect to fertility control. These materials are of interest ‘ety 

upper economic class about which little has previously _ 


= 


tion factors which 


2 
the sa mpling in earlier studies. 


= The need for such material is clear. To be s ure, much has indies written, on 
the one hand, about the declining birth rate and its economic and social e 


_ sequences. On the other hand, clinical and laboratory researches have gone = 
far in evaluating the potential effect on individual fertility of the various 


methods of ec control. The middle ground between these two fields of re 


search, , however, has. received little attention. The connection | between the 


birth rate and the effectiveness of the particular co contraceptive practices is 4 


@ clear. More specifically, the data are still incomplete on two vital points: _ 
first, the actual acceptance and practice of conception control in its different — 


; ; and second, the extent to which such practice may be a factor in the . 


Chang ng birth rate, The first of these. constitutes the subject of this paper. 
Although the actual practice « of family limitation i is s so little understood 


ac we a is due, on the whole, ‘to the basic difficulty of studying the subject, 
rather than to any failure to recognize the need for such study. Indeed, the 
research which has been done and is being done on this point i is both h con- 


siderable and important. It is biased, however, and consequently unre 


iable to the ¢ extent of t of ‘this bias, by i its nature as s testimony. Its data have 
consisted, in c one form. or another, of individual reports s of reproductive his- 


ory and contraceptive practice. As such research p progresses, it perfects 
techniques for lessening the bias of testimony: mnemonic devices to aid the a 
individual in reconstructing the past, , and psychological tricks of indirectio n 


‘through the subjective i interpretation to the objective fact. N 
,no matter how skillfully the method may be modified i in such 
as pwae it is still basically 1 ralid only insofar as it is | possible for the su 


ject’ s statements about herself and her history to be valid. 


A.usual way of breaking down 


reports | on | this subject hi has been to conduct the interviews either at the t time 


of clinical ¢ treatment, or r subsequent to such treatment, or during the e period 


of convalescence following childbirth, using doctors or nurses to do the 


The MRCA this Procedure, however, and 
_-¥ In this case, the investigators were resident women, er widely differing backgrounds, 


| in the technique of i interviewing according to explicit i instructions. 


| 
| 
— 
hey 
. 
— 
4 


e part of the ‘subject. The wording 

and _ uence of the questions asked were planned as a result of some 1600. 

ary test interviews. The final technique of approach was as follows. 

was first questioned on her observance of birth control 
advertising, and was the asked, “W ould you approve of straight-forward, 


actful , inoffensive advertising of this type. . of product?” This question 
served to draw into a discussion of birth control the very women who were 


opposed to such discussion, and who would otherwise have been lost from ae 
the sampling. Such women, having given a negative response, were then 


2 asked how they thought such information should be made available, if n not | 


through advertising. In most Cases, anxious to defend d their stand, they \ were 
willing to answer and to ‘proceed with the remainder of the interview. All oe 


respondents, whether o1 or ‘not they were opposed to such advertis 
next questioned on the sources of their owr information. In this way, , the 
ree z personal e experiential element was introduced | late in the questioning, and 


followed : so logically from. the foregoing discussion that it was rarely per-— 
ae ceptible to the respondent. Finally, the matter of ‘methods \ was s brought up, 

without any direct reference, however, to those actually used. The ques-— 
tions asked were: “Which method or combination of methods do you have 


- most confidence in?”; ”; “What do you think of this method in -comparisor 
with others! hat does your husband think of these methods?’ ’. These 

were followed | by a series of questions on use and discontinuance of particu 

lar brands of products. In answering these questions, the respondent usuall; 


Thus, the method of conducting the investigation “without apparen 


sagdieal: backing or connection do does not appear to have prevented the secur- 

ing ¢ of data. At the same t time, it t made possible the selection of respondents | : 

in accordance with criteria very ¢ y different from those used in other studies sof 


2 his type. These other s samplings have been limited by the selection factors aha 


a= women to seek medical advice in the first place; or, in the 


a of Pearl’s material, by factors determining presence in the maternity 


wards of city hospitals. Unlike these, the Market Research Corporation’ 


sampling was ‘planned i in advance with a a definite distribution scheme. — 


The majority of the interviews (2568) v aa made with “upper class m mar. 


ely 1 out o 
ete interviews. No attempt was made to compare those refusing with those answerin 
3 These women lived both on farms and i in small villages. Bae. aes 
‘ Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, N.Y., Springfield, Mass., East iene 


Chester, F Pa. ) Lockport, N.Y., Willi msville, NY.,, ‘Warren, 


| 
— 
citiesand 
rison, with 457 yo hout the country? 
for use in compa distributed throughou 
— 
— | 


“4 o that 34 percent were in the East, 18 percent in the South, 32 percent in 
st pee _the Midwest, and 16 percent in in the Far West. t. Sixty-five percent: of the i inter 


views were made in cities of ¢ over 100,000 population, 24 percent in cities 


10, 000 >to I 100,000, 0, and 1 u 1 percent it in n cities under Io, O00. 


— 


i D : . Census for 1930, ative white married women. 
oN Economically, the interviews were limited to the upper middle class of t re 
_ population. This class was divided into three strata, labelled “ ‘upper,’ 


“middle,” and ‘ ‘lower” respectively. The three strata | form a class which 
; excludes ‘the very top income class on the one hand, an and all I classes on the — 
other hand which f fall occupationally below the skilled labor or clerical class, 
or which have earnings of less than approximately $1,000 a year. . This selec- 


* 


_ Detroit, Mich., St. Louis, Mo., Des Moines, Iowa, Topeka, Kan., , Grand Island, Nebr., Bloom- 
ington, Ind., Carhaville, Ill. Troy, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga. Tulsa, Okla., Amarillo, Texas, Monroe, 
— Shawnee, Okla., Elizabeth, La., Hopeville, Ga, Los — Calif., Seattle, Wash., 
Denver, Colo., Albuquerque, N. M. Evanston, Wyo. 


* These distributions compare with the census distribution as follows: 
MRCA Surve 


are 


10, fevers) to 100, 
Under 10,000 


| 
| 
|| 
- 
— 8 | Sa sud 


: tion was based on the ine standard of hing) of each respondent within 


her own cor munity, rather than on an nco 


2. Economic Status oF MRCA RESPONDENTS 


Numbe 


= 


are 


Within these imitato s, the san 


and 4, and be ‘used to test its in n respect t to 
“factors. There are no data, however, on other pot ntial y important factors, 
such as s education and occupation. 


OF CONTRACEPTION 83 
= 
— 
_ 
| ple was taken at random. Data on eco- 
me similar purpose, it was not controlled in respect to such 
s clinical experience, rate of 1 


Do not practice 


The results of this ere are presented here in so far as th they re 


ractice of fertility control. All ‘results, with the ‘exception of 


- given under city-size breakdowns, are for: e 


addition of rural | figures to the urban would not hav tibly 


total relationship among methods th 
respect to actual use were not numerous enough to be hag” The e extent 


TABLE Extent’ ) Brats Trot Is Is s Prac 1 


Practice 


235 


— 
Total Respondents 3 | 100 | 787 | 100 | 361 | 100 


Total Urban 


‘|Num. 


Do not practice 


“Simpler” methods comprise: coitus interruptus, safe period, and plain douche. 


* Does not not include 10 ae who beset no information 


_ 
— 
— 
— 


= = not practic 


Practice “ sim | 


n| Under 25 as to 


Do not practice 


Practice “simp 


Practice other 


*” Does ‘not t include 69 respondents \ who gave no information « on age. 


Ie is apparent from Table 5 chat: 
eighty-three percent attempt to control conception by some 
2. that | the practice of conception control tends to increase with size of _ 
y and with i improving economic ‘status, and to decrease with age; eg ’ 
3 that: the practice is _commoner among Protestants and Jews” than. 
among Catholics (although further a analysis shows that as ‘many as 43 per- 


of the Catholics interviewed used metho than safe period, 


"no 


spondents within each area f 


, be aus 
n 
3 that they did 1 not approve of such and I p cont 
that they did not know any y method to use. In 4 percent of the cases, it was 


n for not r using contraception. 


= 

— 
_relationship to or geographic areas seem to beat 
in use, and that the distrib 
the determining factors, whatever ii 
n 


Percentage of in these ranges from 59 
Taste 6. Contraceptive Metnops Usep in MRCA Sampte 


“tradi 
action at a ‘given t time. | 


093 


it is assumed that part of the 9 ar e present 
— If it 1S used some method of control, the pres 
ad Previously used some method « 
The Medical History of Contraception, 343, Baltimore, 
The Medical History of Con rding 25 percent and 4 


figure on extent week not differ markedly Denk the results of the preclinical 
studies, i in spite of the divergences of method and sam mpling. 
Res The various contraceptive methods used are shown in Table 6. — 


‘Table: 6 shows that among t the (2005 u urban ‘respondents who used. 
control, the leading methods practiced + were antiseptic d - douche, sperm dal 


jelly, diaphragm, and condom. There is considerable - overlapping among the re 
ethods listed here because of their frequent v use in 1 combination. One and 

one third methods were used per person on an average, in combination and 

at the same time. * There i is no duplication of methods for any individual 


case, however; that | is, if a respondent reported | that she alternated two) 
‘methods or combinations of methods, , only one of the alternates, was ; tab 


lated. That alternate was counted which she used most frequently, or ot which - ne a ci 


she named first. Tables 7 to 11 show how the relative i importance e of these ae 
_ methods varies with the breakdowns used. _ f 


atus, and ‘religion, which show correlations with the use of jelly, dia 


agm, , and c condom; application of all three of these methods is high 
ong the younger women than ; among the older ones; if economic groups 


are e compared, jelly and diaphragm show a a tendency | to increase their i im- 
portance in the upper | classes, although condom. does not: show this" ten- 
doer; use of jelly, diaphragm and condom, respectively, is highest among i 


Jews and lowest among | Catholics. It would seem logical to suppose e that 
these tendencies are related to educational and cultural. differences, which 

would be intercorrelated with age, economic status, and religion. 


It is interesting to compare these results with those of previous studies. 
nowledge of this subject up to now is well represented by the five sets | of 
data collected respectively Kopp, ‘Stone, Pearl, Stix-Notestein, an 


These. studies concur in naming douche, ¢ coitus interruptus, and co 
dom as the three ce leading methods (although not always i in | n this order). In 


dee ed, these three invariably : represent | at least three quarters of all the — 
methods employed in the five studies If the MRCA data are rearranged to 


The original: we were tabulated to 


of the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau, New York, 1934; Hannah M. Stone, “Matern 
Health and Contraception: A Study of 2,000 Patients from the Maternal Health Cente me 
Newark, N.J.,” Med. 7. and Record, New York, April 19, 1933 and May 3, 1933; Reymond — : 
E Pearl, The Natural History of Population, New York 1939; R. K. Stix, and F. W. Notestein, | 
__ “Effectiveness of Birth Control,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quart., Jan. 1934 and Apr. 19353 | ae 
K. Stix, Control i ina Midwestern City,” . 
~The main in the studies by Stix-Noteste Stix, represent the “ ‘propor- 
ion of exposure with contraception during which each type of contraception was used.” Hence, _ 
the frequencies shown by them are more comparable with the frequencies i in the MRCA 


— 
= tia 

- 

| 


Far-West 


Spermicidal Jelly 


Wi 


Safe Period 


Suppository 
Plain 


 Coitus I 


8. MetHops or Contraception By City Size ‘MRCA Sete 


00,000 and Unde 


Antiseptic Douche 
Spermicidal Jelly 


Douche 
Coitus Interruptus 


9. Metuops or Contraception By AcE 1In MRCA Sampce! 


Antiseptic Douche 
Jelly 


Period 
_ Suppository 
"Plain Douche 


‘Total Contraceptors 


; 
= 


ARIC 


Metuops B Status In MRCA 


Num. 


Antiseptic Douche 
Spermicidal Jelly 
Diaphragm 


Condom 
Safe Period 


see 


Protestant 


Diaphragm 


q 


103, 


Interruptus | 74 


Total Methods 1935 | 


=. 
142 


* Percentages based based on these figures: would be del ee : 
t methods used, these 


: three are seen to constitute only 51 percent. The percentage distribution i in aoe 
the MRCA study is as Antiseptic Douche, 2 22 Douche, 103 


; Suppository, 5. The 2429 ‘respondents | “used 3134 different 
—- alone « or in 1 combination with others (see Table. 6). Jelly y 


Series but consti tute 36 percent nt of all 


"There area which mus t be taken into account in 


a considering these differences. In n the first place, the method of selecting the 


-MRCA subjects was random i in some important respects, as ¢ compared with 


oa Method ‘Num. | Pet. | Num. | Pet. | Num. = 

| 36s | 100 | 149 | 

— 


Ly’ 
or for some other reason such as ‘Selection: to 
either of these factors is undoubtedly correlated with various other psycho- 

cial differences. Similarly, Pearl’ s sample i is selective i in n that it 
y of women in 1 maternity hospitals and « contains a high ‘Propor- Ree 


tion of Cothilice. In the second place, the methods used by a group of — a 
q 


men before | they came to the clinic are bound to differ from the methods 
ia by a random group only part of whom had had clinical or medical ad- 


a vice. In the third ‘place, th there i isa distinct « economic difference between the 


~MRCA and the other samples. Of the Cincinnati sample used -by S Stix, for 
i instance, ¢ one ¢ fourth of the respondents v were on n relief, and 178 percent of the | 


om most of them i in n factory, clerical, o or domestic F positions . The New York 
mple ai analyzed by Stix: and Notestein | was apparently | composed of pa- 
tients from higher economic strata, yet among them 20. percent of the 


_ husbands \ were out of work, and 10 percent of the families were on reli 
sa $s 


A, 


ere 
als came from a similarly low economic group. Of hi 


12. 3 percent w wer classified as very poor and 46. 7 percent a as poor. As Pearl 4 

himself. states, a factor “that | obviously influences the distri bution of | the 


present t material relative to economic status is the fact that the great | bulk | 
of i it came from the wards of hospitals. the: the wives in this sample, 61. 


ad 


ow 


nethods v were alter 


nate method, 


it wold not be counted at all in the present 
~The relative importance of jelly and diaphragm in this study as compared © 
with others seems logical. The reasons for t the relatively slight t use among tl the 
4 "preclinical groups are self-evident. . A postclinic study of these same groups — 
would, of course, be expected to show increased use of jelly and 1 diaphragm 
a and a concomitant decline in the use of other methods. It is also reasonable 
that use of diaphragm and jelly should be small in Pearl’s series, on two 
counts: first, the low economic status; and second, the fact that the subjects 


the methods applied on of Pearl’s, have been of preclinical data. In gene 
is may that the is heavily weig 
| 
— 
| 
— 
| 
| | @ 
@ 
common practice in the previous the 
| i Jee ated; thus, the number of methods ae figu: 
Stix 


of studies on use of douche, 


interruptus are compared with present results in Table 12 
pag BLE 12. THE Use or Doucue, Conpom, AND Coitus. Inter 


Coitus Interruptus- a 
Percent of Use 


s O es has been te for comparison by treating individually a 
figures fs for condom and coitus interruptus, which had been combined i in their analysis. is 


used her and Dr. Notestein which was “heavily with born Jewish and 
_ Catholic women. Two thirds of all the women in the ‘eample were pone and over half of the 


e present class though i it 


= a high use of as with most if both 


are ~ plain and antiseptic douches are considered. Furthermore, there is evidence | 
9 to support previous hypotheses that there i isa negative correlation betwee 


ween 

the use of douche and ¢ economic status, since its use was reported by. 42 p 

cent of the vu “upper class, . 44 of the middle class, and 45 of the lower cl 


and Beebe have approached the problem of the condom 


figure of 15 percent is at it striking variance. Furthermore, the Pearl a and the 
Stix: series, which give economic breakdowns, show that the u use e of ‘the c con 
increases with economic status. | 


moar for about 24 percent of all all contraceptive practice. Thus the MRCA 4 


use oft the condom ma ten 


With the exception Stix. Notesteia figure. Dr. ‘Stix, reading an early draft 
E the p present study, explained this exception as follows, “We did not include douche as a contra- 
- ceptive method, when it was used as an adjunct to another method such as condom or with- 
eaten drawal. This may account, to some extent for the discrepancy between our douche figures and 


te 
38.3. Th s were: Relief, 14.6 
= sent data, on the contrary; 23.93 White-coll 
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income level. Ins support of this «hypothe is the of = 


That private in this country have done more to sath the 


the 
act the: spread of the condom culture trait... . 

3. That the condom, from a sexual point « of v w, ma 


darly satisfactory method of preventing “conception 


Biving the preclinical samples an undue proportion of users. 
os ae That part of the use of the condom is undoubtedly b 


not represented in this present sample. 
s. That there isa a difference i in frequency of coitus } among economic c classes 
The greatest difference between the. results of the present analysis and of | 


 resuli 
previous studies is in the relative i importance of coitus interruptus. 


: none of the different series can be compared with any degree of assurance, — 


here are logical possibilities of explaining this difference. ‘ 
ee! 1. Itm might be argued that the present data are biased | by the fact chat i, 


2 = women do not consider withdrawal a form of birth control. The i inter 
was opened in most cases witha a question concerning the desirability o or 
: wadeiieahdies of advertising birth control products. This might have s stim- 


Be ulated the respondent to think of some kind of device or equipment. T here 
“ would seem to be no logical reason, however, for supposing that the respond- 7 


ents would mention the safe period in such numbers, but not withdrawal, if 
they were thinking primarily of mechanical methods of birth control. a 
widespread use of coitus ‘interruptus among the earlier samples 


“the sexual point of view, an method of concep- 
“tion, contributing t to the overweighting of of the c clinical samples with sexually 


dissatisfied women. It is interesting to note in 1 this connection that all of the 
‘preclinical figures are over 30 percent - whereas. Pear!’ s nonclinic ] fig 


nt an 10 points lower; 3 although i in the latter case there may be a possible c conne 
ae tion between the effectiveness of coitus interruptus as a contraceptive 


Randolf Gilbert w. Beebe, “The Condom 
ice: A Report from the National Committee on Maternal Health ‘Ine. » New York Mariage 
Hygiene, Bombay, Aug. 1936, and Nov. 1936,14 
‘See, however, the articles by Cautley and Beebe for a defense of the condom 
7 4 Dr. Notestein i in a comment on these ‘data, says “Tt takes consi 
elicit the fact that was on.”” 
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— 
up to a cert 
|| revious stu — 
— of the dev r increased sati 
| 
— 
— 
— | 
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in n the 


it it offers logical: subeeantnton for the fact that this 1 upper class ; 


eof coitus interruptus. 
common as an alternate 


‘common 


cor clusion, this survey holds ; a “number of implications for furth 


udies of this subject. In the first Place, i it has « demonstrated the . possibility - 
of collecting data from groups of women selected according 00 prescribed — ae 
rinciples of sampling. This allows much broader scope than has heretofore ae 
n recognized. It is on this ground alone that the present | results can Jay 
wider applicability t than earlier data on the points studie z= 


,in n planning t the distribution and analysis, there are othe 


not ‘eensideiedl | in n the present study, which deserve notice. One of these, i it 
has become evident through the implications of these ss is education. 
There are several other psychological, cultural, iential clements 
which might well be studied as possible factors in the use o contraception. 


f co 
_ Finally, t the basic question which must be raised i in con nection with “a 

suc ch studies relates to the validity of people’ s own reports ¢ of their sex his- 


tory. It is a legal commonplace that an attempt to conceal even a small por- 


‘ tion of the evidence biases the entire testimony of a witness. . How, t 
in a field which is bound up both c 


n, 
iously 


inhibitions? This is a question n which ‘must be carefully in ‘the 
further development « of method. he i individual’ of | her o own 


“a subconsciously ¥ with emotional experiences, social taboos, and p rsonal 


, as well 


2 aig the s: same families over a a period of: time, ‘to > take. another ‘exampl 
an be used to overcome the effect of the memory fi factor. T his ¢ approac 


urse , has the weaknesses of | any panel technique. 5 
Until such improvements in method have been perfected, however, the ee 
MRCA results would appear to be a cor ntribu ition to knowledge in this field. 


ications have ising qconomie. stat — 
Coitu ich would not 2 
— 
by interviewing men 
the master by invervie 


HE MAjoR reorientation of recent hears and observation in sociology 5 

_ of language emerged with the overthrow of the Wundtian notion that = 

language has as it its ‘function tl the “ ‘expression’ "of prior elements 


the individad. The postulate underlying modern study of language is the 


simple o one that we must t approach behavior, not by referring i itto 


s social function of coordi- | 


nating actions. which i is prior and 


perspective are suggestions concerni 


i ~ matibvasinal _ It is the purpose of this paper to outline an analytic model for 


. the explanation of motives which | is based on a . sociological theory of lan- 
over against the inferential conception of motives as subjec 
: eae springs” of action, motives may be. considered : as typical vocabularies hav 
ing ascertainable functions | in 1 delimited societal situation Human actors 
vocalize and impute motives to themselves and to others. To explain be- 
havior by referring it to an inferred and abstract “ motive” is one thing. it a 


the observable lingual” mechanisms of imputation and 


Te 


enomena 


imputation | and avowal seem to occur * Next, ¥ we e must give 


Revision a paper read 


New York, 1940; v. Wiese-Howard Becker, 'ystematic part I, New York 
os 1932; J. Dewey, “ All psychology is either biological or social psychology,” Psychol Rev., vol. 

pe: The i importance of this initial task for research i is clear. Most researches on 


SITUATED ACTIONS AND VOCABULARIES = 
| 
| 
| 
Basse 
| 
and 
| 
| 
BE 1s ther than fixed ele- 
conduct by social actors proceeds. This imputation and avow al of — 
are social to be explained. The differing reasons men __ 
ir actions are not themseives without reasons. 
ety for Social Research, University of Chicago, 
— 
graphical Appendices,” Section I, 4: “Sociology of Langauge” | 
See G. H. Mead, “Social Psychology as Counterpart of Physiological Psy gy, 
4 - in motives may be verbalized, we can use that delimitation ——_ “sever 
tions in which certain may from our theory. 


UATED ACTIONS AND D VOCABUL 


n motives are verbalized ine teen others 


The generic situation in ‘which i ‘imputation ; and avowed of motiv 


Ives, By first, the social conduct 0: or the (stated) programs « of lan 


— 

7 ‘creatures, 1.€.5 programs as and actions oriented. with reference to the action 

and talk of oahens; second, the avowal and imputation 1 of motives is 
comitant with the s seach “an known as the “question.” Situations back of 


questions typically involve alternative or unexpected programs or action 


_ which phases analyt tically denote ‘ ‘crises. «The question is distinguished in of 
usually elicits: another verbal ac action, not a motor respons 


Se element in conversation. Conversation m may be concerned with 
eo oa the factual features of a situation as they are seen or believed to be or it may 


seek t to integrate a and promote a set © of diverse social actions with serene 


ituation and its normative pattern of expectations. Iti is in this la 
‘dissent phase of conversation that persuasive and d 

speech and vocabulary arise. For men live in immediate acts of e experience 


and their attentions are directed outside themselves until acts are in some 
ay frustrated. It is then that awareness of self and of motive occur. 


question” i is a lingual index of such conditions. The avowal and imputation 
of motives : are features of suchconversations as as arise in “question” situations. 
& Motives are imputed or avowed a as answers to questions interrupting ac . 
oO programs. Motives are words. Generically, to what do they refer? They 


do not denote any elements “in” individuals . They stand for anticipated 


na “consequences of questioned conduct. Intention 
program”) is awareness of f anticipated consequence 


s for consequential : situations, and 1 surrogates for actions leading 
m. Behind questions are - possible alternative a actions with their ter- 


minal consequences. ‘ ‘Our : introspective words for motives are rough, short-_ 


y's name 


or the them on the basis of the differential consequences 


the ; anticipate. This nakedly utilitarian schema is i — 
Iternative acts” of social conduct “ home 


le terms and an explanatory paradigm of why 
sm . Then, we must indicate 
is of the integrating, controlling, and specifying 
Bs 
— 
- 
arena 
the “question” and For motives in crises, see J q 
d index), New Haven, 1927. | 


3 


a mention: or () it is more nore adequate to 


fee * that individuals act in terms of anticipation of named consequences. 
ne _Among_ such names and in some technologically oriented lines of action 


appear such terms as s “useful,” “practical,” “serviceable,” etc., 

term so “ultimate” to ‘the pragmatists, and also to certain. ‘sectors of the 


American population i in these delimited situations. . However, there are othe . 

areas of population with different vocabularies of motives. The choice of | 
dines of action is accompanied by representations, and selection among — 

| them, situational termini. Men situations tide they 


consequences and actions. There is no need to 
; “psychological” terms like “desire” or “wish” _as explanatory, since they 
themecives ‘must be explained socially. 7 Anticipation i is a subvocal or overt 


naming a of terminal phases: and/or s social consequences of conduct. When a an 


individual names consequences, he elicits the behaviors for which the r 
isa  redintegrative cue. In a societal s situation, 1, implicit i in the names for con- ve 3 
sequences is the social dimension of motives. Through such vocabularies, 


_ asked often, will contain be both alternatives: “Love or Duty? 


Pleasure?” Institutionally. different situations have 
= mo appropriate tot t eir respec ive aviors. 


a This sociological : conception of motives as relatively stable lingual phases 
mi ad of delimited situations is quite consistent with Mead’s program to 
ai conduct socially and from the outside. It keeps clearly in mind that “both 
‘Motives and actions very often originate not from | within but | from — 
"situation in which individuals find themselves. . "8 It translates the 


! a questio of “why y”* into a “how” that is answerable i in terms of a situat 


an its vocabulary of motives, i. e., those which conventionally ac 
y fu nction as cues and justificatior 


has the question i is usually an index to the ave 
d imputation of 1 motives. Max Weber defines motive as a comp plex 
‘Meaning, which : appears t to the actor lf or to the be an 


aspect of motive which this « — i, 


ar See such experiments as C. N. ages Meg rbalization i in Multiple Ch 


* K. Man and Society, 249, 
a Conventionally answerable by reference to ‘ “subjective factors” within individuals. 
__M. Maclver, “The Modes of the ig J. of Soe. Phil., A il, 1940. Cf. his 


— tion 
tig is 4 : 
a 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— | 
dem Grade ols die Besichang on nnhafter ‘Grund’ eines Ver. 


A 
s is its ‘intrinsically A or 


motive i is one that satisfies the questioners of an act or program, whether it ue 


be the other’s or the actor’ ‘s. As a word, motive tends to be one which i is to the 


to ete. Of 


climited by answers t to o such queries. 


Aman may begin an act for one motive. In the course of it of it, he | may ar 


“4 an ancillary m motive. T This does nc not mean n that the second apologetic motive j 


- a mediating cniadicion of the act but it is a proximate and controlling condi- 
tion for which the term “cause” is not inappropriate. ‘It may ee th 

of ‘the actor. It may win new allies for his a 
— hen they appeal to others involved in one’ s act, mot ives a are 


| Thus, acts often will be abandoned if no reason can be found chat ee 


ae accept. Diplomacy in choice of motive often controls the diplomat. Diplo-— 


‘matic choice of motive is part of the attempt to motivate acts for « other 


members i in a situation. Such pronounced motives undo. snarls and i integrate 


cial ; actions. Such diplomacy does not necessarily imply intentional lies. Ss es 
4 It merely indicates t that an | appropriate vocabulary of motives will be 1 uti- 


lized—that they are re conditions certain lines of conduct." 


fori in cued cases, verbalization is a new act. In < 
cases, there is not a discrepancy between an act and “its” verbalization, but 
a difference between two actions, -motor-social and verbal.” 


* post facto” ) lingualization may involve appeal toa vo- 


a 
of motives associated with a norm with which both members ofthe 


- und Gefithlsgewohnheiten als typischer | ied pflegen in si sagen: ‘richtiger’ i= 
Of course, since motives are communicated, may bel but, must be proved. 

Verbalizations are not lies merely because they are socially efficacious. I am here concerned ah : 


more with the social function of pean otives, than with the sincerity of those pro- 


tol y conversation. The words which in a type situation wi — 
euch -ribed Dy the vocabulary of motives acce table for 
To term them justification is no 
— 
experienced social action. He is not merely stating “r — 
is finding new “reasons” which 
» 
— 


situation are in n agreement. As such, it is an ‘integrative factor in future 
‘Phases: of the original s social action or in ‘By 


’ were not given, an act would | not 


ed. Motives are. common = 


Perry st summ varily states the view of motives s‘ ‘as the view 


—— real motives of conduct are those which | we are ashamed to admit either 
to ourselves S or to others.’ > One can cover the facts by merely sz saying that ‘nf 


(i.e., moral ‘of motive) are often efficacious and that 
men will alter and deter their acts in terms of such motives. One of the com- .: 

“generalized other,” as a mechanism of societal — 
of acceptable motives For example, a business 1 man joins the 

Rote ry Club and proclaims i its public- spirited vocabulary." “If this. mancan- 

act out’ business conduct: without : so doing, it follows that this vocabu- 

lary of motives is a factor in his behavior."® The long acting out 

of a role, with its appropriate motives, will often induce a man to become = 
what at first he merely ro to appear. Shifts i in the vocabularies of mo- Ee. 


tant a ad 


T he n motives used in n justifying or or criticizing an act link 
at to situatior 
with norms. he societally : sustained motive-surrogates of situations 


of test that ty pal vocabularies. of motives for different situatic ns a 
ae _— ficant d determinants of conduct. As lingual segments s of social action, , motives 


a are both peneetesiaia and inducements. Itisa hypothesis worthy. and capable 


orient actions by enabling discrimination between their objects. Adjectives 


and “bad” promote action or r deter it 


often function as as directives and i incentives virtue of their 


: as anticipated by the actor. In this sense motives are 
Be “social instruments, i.e., data by modifying which the agent will be able . 
influence [himself or others}. The ‘control ” of is not usually direct 


“naming his acts or r imputing motives to them—or | to “him.” The r mot ‘ives 
accompanying institutions the causes” of war, 


ain they do promote continued in 

‘a 18 General Theory of V Value, 292-293, New Pa 


The “profits motive” economics may treated as an ideal-typical 
; of motives for delimited economic situations and behaviors. For late phases of monopolistic = 
ee . and regulated capitalism, this type requires modification; the profit and commercial — 
: laries have acquired other ingredients. See N. R. Danielian’ s AT & T, New York, » 1940, for ag 


cs suggestive account of the noneconomic behavior and motives of business bureaucrats 


¥ 
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Along with rules and norms of action for various 


4 


woven through changing institutional fabrics. 
motives are by others before they are avowed by 


which promote actions and dissuade those proscribed. 
situations, we learn vocab- 
ularies of motives appropriate: to them. These are the motives we shall use, : 
ea of our language a and compacients of 


a a metaphysical view | that the “ 


more real and of is the view held by many soci- 


language i is an external or concomitant: of some- 


versus ‘ “mere or ‘ opinion’ ” implies that a at best w only infer 


from hie what “really” is. the individual’ attitude or ‘motive. 


’s s which w we re believe \ was s orienting and | controlling behavior at the 


me the act was ; performed . The only s social i items that « can “lie » deeper” : 
gs lingual forms.'* The ‘ “Real Attitude o or t Motive” is not something | = 


turn to be 


that a motive is not r explicitly v vocalized, but ‘there i is no o need to infer wu un 
conscious motives from such situations and then posit them in ‘individuals | 


_as elements. The phrase is informed by persistence of the unnecessary and» ‘i 
unsubstantiated notion that “all action has a motive,” pare it is promoted by © 


4 Mecca chat 4 all actions do not pivot ‘ume language. I have - 
indicated the condition ns u nder which | motives are typically yeonty and ie 7 


a 
as a basis 


< checked and they are not explanatory. 


wee 


Which i is not to say physiologically, there may not e cramps in the stomach will 
“relation” of such i items to sociol action 


SITUATED ACTIONS AND VOCABULARIES OF MOTIVE 
| 1onalization” 1s often informed by — — 
? We cannot infer physiological processes from lingual 
mena. All we can infer and empirically checl ic another verbalization o 
€ perspective under consideration, the is not — 
an index of something in the individual but of inference 
of motives of a situated action. mask for the — 
— 


ting speech form which was incipiently or overtly presented in the performed 
act or series rand di acts. There i is no way to plumb b eens verbalization i into “_ : 


é motives that are extant in types es of situations and a 
“motives may be controlled by reference to the 
which are observed to be societally linked with 


to actors were not even 


ndiv dualistic, sexual, hedonistic, and pecuniary vocabularies of : 


are apparently ne now dominant i in ‘many sectors of twentieth-century 


= America. Under such an ethos, verbalization of alternative conduct 


in these terms is least ge to be peek among g dominant | groups tint 


er’s avowed 


tend to question him and i impute sexual 


Because is an influenti motive in our 
_and time. Religious vocabularies of explanation and of motives are now on 

_ the wane. In a society in which ‘religious 1 motives have been debunked on > 
ther wide scale, certain. ‘thinkers are ‘skeptical of those who 
ain em. Religious: motives have lapsed from selected portions of 
. _ modern populations and other motives have become “ultimate” and — 
tive. But from the monasteries of medieval Europe we have. no evidence 

religious vocabularies were not operative in many situations. 

A labor leader or says he performs a certain act because he wants to _- 


tandards of living { for the workers. A business man says that this is 


rationalization, ora lie; that i it is really because he wants more money fo: for 

himself from the ‘workers, Ax radical says a a college professor will not engage 
me a in radical movements because he is afraid for his job, and besides, isa “i 
“reactionary.” ” The professor says it is because he j just likes to find 


other. The variable i is s the accepted vocabulary of motives, the u ultimates of | an 

discourse, of each man dominant group 3 about whose opinion he cares. 
Determination of such groups, their location and character, would enable | de 


limitation and al control of assignment of motives for acts. 
ont 


| 
way in which we Can gui of typal vocabularies of me 
Vvestigations of motives. That is by ions. Imputation of 
i known to them. As I see it, motives are circumscribe y the bus 
known to them. As I see it, r 

es for his business conduct because su anying situations mot 
ventionally and prominently accompanyin toapoor mot 
vocab Kk writes that he gave food to poor 
busines ‘enterprise. A medieval monk w 4 P 
of business enterprise. 
Blea 
— 
capit 
3 tion i 
— 


OF M MOTIVE 


societie motivational structures of individuals and the ‘ol 
ey their purposes are relative to societal frames. We might, e.g., study 


along stratified or occupational lines. Max Weber has observed: 


hat j in a free society y the m motives which induce people : to work v: vary y with .. ae 
- different social classes. . . . There is normally a graduated scale of motives by which 


‘men from different social classes are driven to work. W hen a man changes ranks, a Es 


he from « one set of motives to another: 

react on persons: to constitute 


reference to differences in actions in the professions and 
a business, that one cannot | t leap { from “ ‘economic analysis to ultimate motiva- __ 


tions; the institutional patterns always constitute one crucial element of the ee 
4 lem."0 It is my ’ suggestion that we may analyze, index, and | guage se this Re 
element by focusing up upon specific verbal of variant insti- 
f motive. 


In folk societies, the of motives with various 


ectors of behavior would tend | to be typically s stable and remain associated 
- only with their sector. In typically primary, sacred, and rural societies, the | 


motives of persons would be regularly compartmentalized. Vocabularies of 
motives ordered to different situations stabilize and guide behavior 


; expectation of the reactions of others. In their appropriate situations, ver- Ss 


alized motives are not typically questioned. 1 In secondary, secular, and 
varying and competing vocabularies of motives operat 


® t ly and the situations to which they are appropriate are not 
a clearly d demarcated. Motives once  eanaqeestionsd for ‘defined situations ar 


> a variously s situated persons are confused and guess which n motiv 


systematic motive-mongering. 


Ss Among the ethnologists, Ruth Benedict has come up to the edge of a genuinely aay c an 


ogical view of motivation. Her view remains vague because she has not seen clearly the identity 
of differing * ‘motivations” in differing cultures with the varied extant and approved vocabu- 

ries of motive. “The intelligent understanding of the relation of the individual to his society _ 

. . involves always the understanding of the types of human motivations and capacities — 
capitalized in his society ...” “Configurations of Culture in North America,” Amer. Anthrop.. 
25, Jan.—Mar. 1932; see also: Patterns of Culture, 242-243, Boston, 1935. She turns this observ : 
tion into a quest for the unique “genius” of each culture and stops her research by words like 
“Apollonian.” If she would attempt constructively to observe the vocabularies of motives oh 
which precipitate acts to perform, implement programs, and furnish approved motives for 
them in circumscribed situations, she would be better “able | to state precise problems and to 


answer them: by further observation. _ 


SITUATED ACTIONS AND VOCABULARII 
of operative motives in personalities according 
 _ 
Bee 
im 
Such intellectual phenomena are underlaid 
> 
~ 


pedi by the existence of competing v vocabularies motive. 
tie of motives, for example, are components of business enter- 
in America. Such patterns have = the o old ‘style vocabu 
mong certain n classes, the: romantic, virtuous, mas pecuniary ; motiv 
confused. The asking of the question: “Marriage for love or money?” ‘is 
significant, for the pecuniary 


a common denominator of 1 many others. 22 


Sr, 


Wie shifting and interstitial situations, eac 


t have overlapped i ina marginal individual and are not easily “compart- 
me talized i in clear-cut situations. Bye: 


| 


Besides ¢ giving promise of explaining an area of lingual and societal fact, : 


_ further advantage of this view of motives is that with it we should be able to. he 
- give sociological accounts of other theories (terminologies) of motivation. is] 
- This i is a task for sociology « of knowledge. . Here I can refer only to a few 


theories. I have a already referred to the Freudian n terminology c of motives. It 4s a 
apparent that these motives are those of an upper bourgeois patriar hal 


group with strong sexual and individualistic « orientation. introspect. 


2 psychoanalysis w was never popu 


a havior 


self-deceptive.”* 
In like ‘manner, 


struggle, and economic motives, all others, including | Freud’ 
Bs hyprocrisy or i ignorance. : An individual who has a assimilated d thoroughly on! onl 
business. congeries | of motives will attempt to apply these motives to all a 
situations, home and wife included. It should be noted that the busines ae 
e terminology of motives has its intellectual articulation, even as psychoan- 


alysis and Marxism have. 
[ti is since the Socratic 


into 0 other domains and pore: be. come to be accepted by some as a comprehensive portrait — Bic 
of the motive of men. This happened 1 in the case of the economic man and his motives. __ 
Kuno Mittenzwey, “Zur Sociologie der peychoanalystischer Erkenntnis,” in Max” 
 Scheler, ed. Versuche zu einer Sociologie des Wissens, 365-375, Munich, 1924. 
rth 


—— This fact is interpreted by some as supporting ae theories. Ne 
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= conflicts” are competing or 
— of several alternatives may 
cy knew; Freud got his hunch and guided further talk. Mittenzwey i 
ler in Fi used in a postwar epoch, 
ar in France where control of sexual bee 
and 
— 
i. 


linked with terminologies. Motive is 


1 ma n which leads him 1 to do good or evil. Under the « aegis of religious 


1 men 


grams “good” and “bad,” and i uu ese qualities to the soul. Such lir 
gual behavior is part of the process of social control. Institutional — 
nd their vocabularies ¢ of motive exercise control over delimited ranges: of 

ible situations. One could make a typal « catalog. of religious | motives 


widely read religious texts, and 
enomi ations and sects. 


Int many § "situations contemporary America, ‘conduct 


F easure and pain ‘should not be reified and imputed t to o human nature a a 
derlying principles of all action. - Note that hedonism as a psyche 

and an ethical doctrine gained impetus in the modern world at about the 

time when older moral-religious motives were being debunked and  — 
iscarded by “middle class” thinkers. Back of the hedonistic ag ag ; 


lay an emergent s social pattern and a new vocabulary of motives. T 


of unchalleng zed motives which ‘gripped | the communities of Europe w wa 


maxe n, in reconciliation, the older religious and the hedonistic ter- cae 
ninologies were identified: the “good” is the “pleasant.” The 
tic 


W hat i is needed 1 is to take all these terminologies of n motive and iota a 


as vocabularies of motive in historic epochs and specified : situations. Motives ts 

are of no value apart from the delimited societal s situations for which ee 
are the appropriate vocabularies. They must be situated. At best, eee | 


unlocated terminologies of motives represent unfinished attempts to block 


out ‘social | areas of motive imputation and avowal. Motives vary i content 


and character with historical epochs and societal structures. 
Rather than i interpreting actions and language as external manifesta-_ 
ons of wabjective and deeper lying elements in individuals, the research” 
task is the locating of particular types of action within typal frames of nor. 
mative actions and socially situated clusters of motive. There i is no explana- 


tory value in n subsuming various s vocabularies of of n motives under some term 


inology or list. Such procedure merely” confuses the task of ‘explaining, 


specific ca cases. . The languages of situations as given must be. considered a 
valuable portion of the data to be interpreted and related to their condi 
ions. . To simplify” these vocabularies of motive ‘into a socially abstracted = 


n the explan 


s * Moral vocabularies deserve a specia statement. Within the veewpel t herein 
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it 
test its explanatory power in various — 
4 
Bae 
| 
| 
1s to destroy the egitimate use OF MOUVE | 


“\HE PURPOSE of this pee is to criticize what is no doubt t 


widely accepted theory of drug addiction today. The significance of — 
this” critique is “increased because it deals wit th topics of general» 
methological relevance and because the viewpoint criticized is is often as 
sumed with. th respect toc ) othe r forms of human behavior than n drug addiction, 
The “ accepted” theory which will be criticized holds that people become _ 
addicts because they are inferior or abnormal and because the drug offers # 
them an artificial support or a means of escape from their problems. A a 
typical of this: view is: ‘recent Book: 


ti is now y definitely that most serious cases of dee addiction . are 4 
Q ee the result of neurotic conditions, namely mental and nervous disorders growing out — 
‘se of deep seated mental conflicts in the individual. The narcotic drug produces a sense * 
ee) : of euphoria’ or wal being which temporarily removes the sufferer from his mental os 


This ‘statement from Barnes ‘is typical, but the terminology used d by various 


authors i ‘is sometimes different. The central idea is that prior to becoming 


are > distinguished from the he general population by h having 


more than their share of traits s which may be taken as evidence of 
normality, weakness, psychopathy, etc. It is frequently assumed tacitly 4 
that any trait which distinguishes addicts from nonaddicts must ipso facto eg a 
: Ss an indication of abnormality. In popular opinion, the same vi view is ex- a . 
Star pressed i in n the often repeated : assertion that addicts have “ “weak wills” and Ne 
that this i is is proved by the fact that the individual uses ‘the drug. ee ages 2 i 4 


= theory | has certain 1 limitations which ai are re at once obvious. Iti is not 


pleat case, abnormality has not led to addiction therefore cannot / 


taken i into account. Moreover, this same explanation has been present 
sy an explanation : of ‘other phenomena, €.8.5 C crime and alcoholism. A theory i 


which purports to ) explain several different types of phenomena at « once wi 
no alteration in form usually explains none of them. 
+t ies _ The term “drug addict” w will be used in this article to refer exclusively to 
users of opiate drugs, that i is, to users of morphine, opium, and heroin. The 
use of drugs such as marihuana or cocaine presents an 1 entirely di 
sroblem from n that opiate abuse. An indication of the vagueness and all. 


siveness of the theory being « criticized here is the fact that its p propo- 


thered to exclude an ny kind of drug in their definitions eS 


— 
— 
b: 
— 
are 
1 
— only 
— 
som 
tion: | 


2 
5 Samii r Rad 6 has invented the term “ 
ity whic consists s of the desire t to ingest drugs in any 


- forms $ * Used i in this w way, the term is an omnibus « category referring to many 2 


ictur 


of drug users. The user of marihuana and ‘the user of o opiates waaone do 
‘not 3 associate with each other or feel that they have anything in one toll 

ven though according to Radé they are both supposed to be afflicted with 
the same disease of “* pharmacothymia.” ’ For the purposes of | precise c com- 


confound ¢ or equate morphine : addiction yn with anything like coffee drinking, 


tobacco ‘smoking, ereaamaree or ‘the chronic u use e of as aspirin. 


porting | this. generally accepted conclusion, but nos ‘such mass 0 of 
Ps: exists, and the confidence with | which the assertion | is made, reflects not ae 
‘the evidence, but the number of times the assertion has side. The 

main factual support of these conclusions is found in the work of two men, — 


* Dr. Lawrence Kolb and Dr. C. Schultz.* Both conclude that most addicts 
are abnormal before becoming addicted. Kolb put the the — at 86 and 


2 


only that it usually i is. Both a ; 
become addicts. It may be very scan and important to know that 86 per- 


¢ of American addicts are abnormal before becoming addicts, 
ex that this i is true, but | from the standpoint of of ‘scientific theory : such a 


has little significance, , for it ‘it is precisely | the 1. 14 of those who ai 


| 


= 


(in the United it explanation any considerable per- 


centage of them could be normal at all. Most of the writers who a ) accept the ‘ 


“theory ui under c consideration, ignore the e problem of z ‘accounting for addiction | 

in this gr group of persons, who, according to the criteria set 1 up, are “normal.” me 


_ Sometimes these cases are dismissed with: a sentence or two ocare re simply 
called few writers shave malateined that those addicts who 


r j Mental IX, 1925; “Drug Addie. 
Gane A Study of Some Medical Cases,” Arch. of Neurol. and Psychiat., X, 1928, 171-83; C. 


Commis- 


e: e Schultz, “Report of the Mayor’s Committee to the Hon. Richard C. Patterson, Jr. 
sioner of Correcti n, New York City,” 4 x, 


for a kind of dise 

n the social lif ical of opi — 
ife of the underworld piate ad~ 

— 

_ 

— 

s always the cause of addicti that 

Li = umption that the under 

4 
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The studies of Kolb and Schultz. represent the le in 
- support of the theory here being criticized, yet in neither case did th a 
authors use or even mention control ¢ groups. ‘Tf. abnormality i is assigned as 


cause of addiction, it is that there is more 


It is to argue that the populatio 


‘certainly r not run as high as 86 0 or 87 percent and that these studies therefore 

have s¢ some significance, even ‘though control groups were not used, if 

they have actually s shown that abnormality i is that frequent : among g drug 


addicts. It should be noticed, however, that while the authors attempt to 


= conclusions about addicts “prior to addiction,” they actually studied | a 
addicts only after addiction—and i in many cases, after many years of ad- . 


diction. Some of their « cases had used the drug for more than thirty year 
‘They. do not tell u us how those traits which v were the result of addiction were 

separated rom those that were causes of addiction. = had 


direct information about the “addict prior to ‘0 addicti 


q 
4 


aa 2. . Carefree individuals, de 
Definite neuroses (13. 5 percent); 


4. Habitual criminals (13 percent) ‘ always pey 


cases, is the | mi 


| Many persons seek to be ‘carefree; all of us, we s € suppose, e, are devoted s 


“mon 
a criminals are psychopathic, an assumption which m most criminologists woul 
qu question. | In. attempts tos show that c criminality i is produced ralit 
at , it is s assumed that all drug addicts : are psych 
ie Schultz gives a fuller description of his c categories than 


He classified 318 addicts i into the following seven classes. © 


— Pwere not normal at all but had te di 
-eded in concealing their weaknesses an logic and method, 4 
dha ll addicts were abnormal. By the same logic 
| ncluded that a 
| 
led to the nonaddict p 
— me Criteria of abnormality are not applie ble to support the theory Bs: ees! 
comparison. Thave is ue study available t PP ups.On these = 
1 to permit comparison. kes adequate use of control groups. On the 
der consideration which ma 
| lassified in 
the conclusions cited, furt er difficulties 3 dic 
f “carefree persons devoted to p 
— 


iG ADDICT AS A PSYCHOPATH 
, . In 13.2 percent of the patients treated, little or no evi- 
dence could be elicited of other than the addiction 


9, Inadequate personalitie 


percent). ‘The nomadic « or wandering tendency is pre 


classification, Sc ke 


normals i in the most ‘poorly defined class, “ personality.” 


ind third classes, he admits | that: the trait in question may have 
followed rather than n preceded the addiction. These two classes include 


50 percent of the cases. . His statement about Class 4 is simply a partial 

definition of criminality and does not tell why these persons are regarded 
- abnormal. The last three classes are relatively insignificant in the sense — 
that | together they include only 2 23 percent of the cases. In addition the so 


called nomadism and p paranoia might v very v well be consequences rather than 


= 


_ would expect in any class of people. In spite of this author’s admission that __ | 
his classes include addicts who were probably normal before 


— 


causes of addition. The proportion of homosexuality i is close to what one tne 
= 


- while cake under the same conditions do not. . This. has often bee 
explained by arguing that tho ose who are of psychopathic 
become addicts while those who are y 
/-. man who accepted t this s theory gave a patient o of I his a a great « : deal o xe) mor- e 
_ phine ; saying it was $ not dangerous since the : man was not a psycl nopath, e 

Se ee was solemnly warned by another authority w who held the s same view that one 
could: not tell whether a person was psychopathic or not and that morphine _ 
to ore given carefully to 5A much simpler explana- 

become 


= in ignot of rug 
which they were cab 6 This explanation i is corroborated by the claims nov now 


being made by medical men that it is unnecessary to make addicts in — 
_* The comments on these classes are by Schultz. See article referred to above. iad i 
5 E. Meyer, “Ueber Morphinismus, Kokainismus, und den Missbrauch anderer N: arkotica,’ sig 


Theory of Drug g Addict on, 


s (30 percent). While the majority in this group were Be. | 
probably psychopathic types before using the drug, there were some who appeared 4 
). Here there is a question as to whether 
"instability was present before or Came as a result of the one 
~Criminalism (13 percent). The dominant feature here is seen to 
combined with complete indifference to ethical issues, — 
5. Paranoid personality (9 percent). In this tyy 
—— 
< | 
i 


= 


mailed: practice even the patient is or ne 


has to be given the drug f for a a a long time. The techniques used t 


addiction i in such cases are directed ‘toward preventing the patient from c 


ae 


on is that the addict comes what he is because of and the 
other is th that anyone c can become an | addict provided only tl that he takes or ris 


iven | the e drug. This contradiction is brought out in the remarks | ‘made to f 


author a narcotic agent. He explained | that addicts not | get a 
“Kick” out of the drug, | that they a are ‘ “normal” under its influence. When — 
_ asked why they used the drug, he was puraed for a moment and then said, 


= 's because they are 


ould we be like all the rest of them, or would we quit it? 


er: We wd be like any other addict. There’s no cure for it. . Once they’ oll 
hooked, they always c come to it. 


an be mentioned here is the 1e assumption 


a that : an 1 explanation of addiction ever can be found by: y such 2 ap | procedure a as : 
junder consideration implies—that is, by comparing the fer- 
y with which a given trait appears in the addict population with its 
ste in the nonaddict population. Statisticians usually insist that such _ ‘y 


2 correlation i in itself has n no causal significance whatever. In the study of | 
ped 44 
positive re correlations | between | poverty and c crime a and between low 


ts. 


Finally, may be said about 1 viewing ‘the use 0 as 
m. It is not entirely clear just what an “escape mechanism 

is. The term is one of the popular clichés of psychiatric literature and, Tike 
ether such terms, is used with more | confidence than precision. | However, ae 
assuming, that the meaning is that a drug user forgets | his ‘sorrows and his 

ae _ inferiorities by  stupefying himself with drugs as an alcoholic does with 
tq 
whiskey, then this conception is ; entirely wrong. The use of o opiates in the 2 = 
_ beginning, for a month or so, may have escape value in this sense, but after — ae 
bese such is far from being me case. The person who, let us assume, » takes ae A 


pe still has the original problem plus o on 


of Health, London, 


wy Ve a 
—_ 
— 
| urotic and 
| 
| | 
is | Or come addicts if we took mor- 
| 
ag n the basis of the evidence actually presented by Kolb an 
other scholars, th “wer a ultz and 
only conclusion which 
_ that virtually nothing is kn 
own about the addict prior to addiction. Terry 
ae 
Ofte 


"opiate habit and all that it involves. His difficulty then would be to f 


to the miseries and difficulties which a are involved i in addiction. 1. He 


spen 
@ depicts him. In short, the belief that a man can achieve, by becoming 

Pe _ addict, the same thing that he can achieve by getting drunk is a delusion. — 

ag for, as a rule, the drug addict does. not even maintain the delusion of being 


carefree and happy. He is, as 2 a pla fact ordinari a miserable and har- 


assed person, as all who know a paddicts are aware = 


is not actually any evidence, and that even if 
it were, it would still not be a a satisfactory theory from the point of view of Pie 


the etiology of opiate addiction. In view of the weaknesses of the theory and 
_ in view ‘of the lack of evidence, how i is one to account t for the confidence of of a 


Barnes and the general acceptance > of this viewpoint? The idea of the con- ‘2 
trol group has been well known for many years but was not used in these 


studies. In spite of this fact, the studies appear to > have carried conviction. 


¥ est Oe It seems probable to the writer that the conclusions w were not actually | based 


n the evidence, but \ were rather "independent « expressions of attitudes 


nn toward addicts. ‘Long before the two studies we have discussed 


were | made, the general public spoke of addicts as weaklings. Addicts, to a 


greater or lesser extent, always have been a pariah class which has not been © os: 


ina position to refute any charges | levelled against i it. Apparently it gives. ey: 


people some kind of secret ‘satisfaction to call” names when they cannot 
es nderstand. We | ‘Tegard the use of such terms as psychopathic, — 
weak-willed, degenerate, abnormal, etc., as the r representation of an emo- 


3 tional attitude toward the drug user since no research has. demonstrated 
that they are grounded in objective fact. The modern “scientific ” theory i is, 


Me in short, merely a reflection and a rephrasing of old folk attitudes and is, in 
this sense, 1 moralistic. It did x not grow out of any body of tested evidence 


This conclusion i is corroborated by other arguments. Drug addiction, itis” : 
said, is prevalent in the underworld because there is a large | proportion of | is 
psychopaths in the underworld. However, Kurt Pohlisch, in a reliable 


, neuroticism, etc., , are much more 


probably b because of the prestige the ‘medical | man, this uncom 
ntary ‘conclusion has not been drawn. Instead, it is said th the 
doctor becomes addicted because of of the availability of the drug and because : 
of the fatigue connected with irregular hours. But both of these conditions 


* Kurt Pohlisch, “Die Verbreitung des | Chronischen in Deutschland, 


= 


i 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 

~ Bes — 

— 
| tively often affected by ad~ 
ing to the logic of the position we are 


‘The same tendency ‘to permit an attitude of disapptoval to enter i nto. 


presumably objective analysis i is s evident i in n the ‘unspoken assumption found = 


in studies s along these lines, that any trait which distinguishes addicts from _ 
nonaddicts is ipso facto a criterion of abnormality. Hooton has recently — a 


made the s same error in his study of the anthropometric ch 


Pr. riminals. Addicts are said to become addicted because they have 
of fustraniots, lack self-confidence and need the drug t to bolster themselves 
‘up. p. Lack of self-confidence is is taken as a criterion of psychopathy or of weak- 
ess. But another person becomes addicted, it is said, because of ‘ “curiosity” 
and a “willingness to try anything once” and this too is called ee Sing 4 
_ Thus, self- confidence and the lack : of self-confidence are both signs of i 
y. The addict i is evidently judged in advance. He i is damned i if 
is self-confident and he is damned if he isnot. 


more reasonable to suppose that selective in 
ii = at work are much more blind and accidental in character than is esaly 


art of the social hierarchy is immune to addiction. In the United i 
ates, it is ‘relatively prevalent i in the underworld and ‘secondarily in the . 


‘addicts (ppiate) comes from the medical al class a and from the middle classe 
t ly 
= The cheory: under is s unable tc to: account for varia- 
in the incidence of addition unless one is to assume that of reece sll 
ncentrated 1 in the underworld i in one country, in dase lai classes i in 


of the phy sical and biological sciences than it is of the social. This 
analysis has shown that “scientific” theories of drug addiction may be i m 
adequately understood i in of attitudes they 


avorable prestige Position addicts in t the dies hierarchy. A 


pply to other : stigmatized minority groups. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIA who leads an irregular life 
apply equally well to de available to him by the tempting to call the 
4 
experimental scientists and leads other 
— 


REGIONAL AND ‘URBAN | ATTERNS. 


-GROWTH* 
“3 


| ten years differs that of previous decades. In 


the past, the rate of growth has been large (never less than 15 per- 


cent), the urban population has always grown. ata much faster rate than 


the rural, and in most decades the northeastern states have grown more 


rapidly than the southern states. Our ideas must now be neonate toanew 


e growth of nation as a whole was arely 7 p 
Z ent, , less. than half that of the preceding decade which in turn was on 
as pr fourths of that of the decade 1900-10 a and less than half that of the . 


E period b before the | Civil \ War. In 1 absolute numbers, ‘the ir increase (8, 635,000) 


__ was just over half that c of 1 1920-30 and less than that shown by any Censt 


a a since 1860. - Moreover, for the first decade : since 1820 (when the « count 


The of some Divisions certain marked v variations from 


9 Division | grew | faster than the re remainder + of the nation from 1890 | to bee ai 


ee although during the decade of World War I, it t barely outran the | natio 
(see e Table 1). In the 1930’s, however, its rate was less than two thirds a 
__ the national average, with most of the gain limited to New York City and 
Re contiguous New York < counties. ’ . The other two Divisions north of the Ohi 
and east of the Mississippi : also g grew less rapidly | than the nation. Taken as 
a whole, | these three northeastern’ Divisions contained 48. 6 percent of the 
total population in 1930, but drew only 31.4 percent of the 1930-40 increase, 
2 hence, had only 47.5 percent of the total population in 1940 (see Table 2). : 
This is the n most rapid decline i in the > proportion of 


ng in these. Divisions since rs ne e decade 1900-10 when the 


clipsed A by the very r rapid : settlement of the South thwe t and the Far W 


East South Central Divisions, ¥ which had not utehined the national ovden 


rate of growth for several decades, grew much faster than the nation from 
These comparisons are based upon the 1930 Census reports and the releases of | of the 1940 


% a 
general pattern hitherto prevailing. For example, the Middle 


differences can only be guessed at as 
— 
gan), the increase came entirely from the exc 
esorbitisover 
al — 
iii 


a 
: 


United States 


930 to 1940. . The large it increases in these Divisions occurred i 


Gs. 6 percent) and i in the District of Columbia (36.2 2 percent) but e even ond 
i erc in Al bama ) equalle led the nationa la 


liddle Atlantic 
North Central 

West North’ Central 
4 South Atlantic 
4 East South Central 
West South Central 


Ss. Census Reports. 

anges are man 

factors may be mentioned: (1) the cessation of immigration 

ae - during ~ _ decade cut off one of the chief sources of in 


9 


wasn 


East South Central 
West South Central 


Atlantic 


: in other regions was | 


n I Florida 


@ 
NS, 1900 T : 
F EASE BY Divisions, — adj 
RATE (PERCENTA crease Rate in 1910~2011900-10 par 
— 
te 20.9 | | 3 | 19.8 6] 2.3 13.1 losse 
| 19.2 | 13.3 | 13-7 | 23-3 
3 | 
act 


"higher proportio of it its large ‘natural increase; 


winter resort, and partly because its mild c climate reduces living, expenses; 
nd (4) the growth of the : activities of the federal government drew large 


numbers. of people to | Washington and vicinity so . that not only did Wash- ae 
ington: have the largest rate of growth of any city of over 400,000 
adjacent counties in Maryland and Virginia received a large 


West North Central Division continued to rank low in growth, ey: 
part because of of the large losses of population in Dust Bowl counties. Many — 
of these migrants: went: West and helped 1 to give the Pacific Divisi n the | 


~The third, but perhaps the Lost important change i in the pattern _ 


growth during the decade 1930-40 concerns urban rural 


12 cities which had over st 500, 000 inhabitants in 1920 grew 3,881,- e.. 
000 (23. 7 percent) between 1920 and 1930. In contrast, the cities 


00,000 and over in 1930 grew ‘only 762,000 (3.7 percent) between 1 1930 and 


The other nine cities in ‘the group remained almost stationary, 


slightly and three gaining slightly. Considering the four cities whi 
ibstantially i it is interesting to note the role ve natural i increase and mi- gr 


ncrease. 
Cities of 250,000-500, 000, show a considerably more rapid gain 


_ than the larger cities, viz., 6.4 percent, but this is still only about two fifths 


their 1920-30 rate.? In this group, also, two cities —Washington, D.C., and 


‘ Houston, Texas—accounted for the major part o of the | le gain although n not for 
s large a proportion as did New York : and Los Angeles i in the preceding ~ ‘ 


group. Other | cities which had a growth well above the > average for this 
group are Memphis, New, Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, and Oakland, 


- losses exceeded the § gains ; of the other northeastern ¢ cities sof this size. In the 


South and Far We est, on the other hand , all such cities grew, but four o 


all Il north of the | Ohio ; and eas east t of the ‘Mississippi, lost almost 55 000. These | 


| 
— 
| 
| 
y about 22,800, and obtained over go percent of i 
altimore, migration contributed about 40 the 
crease, and in New York about 34 percent. Detroi thein- 
ercent. Detroit alone had a net 
alone had a net out- 
births and deaths for th ulate — 
ecade by place of residence instead of occurrence, — 
aa a ghout the discussion of growth by size of community, citi Sin er a 
«Groups according to their population at the beginning of the d are classified in 
group is determined by subtracti he decade. The growth of each size 
from the population or din of the cities at the beginning of the 


- Fag ec In general, the same pattern of growth i is presented by th the cities of 100,000 © 


pt 
to 250,000 as by the | preceding group. The total gain in 1 population i in this” 
TaBLe 3. Numaer OF ano Rate or Increase on DECREASE OF Poputation, 
Size CLassEs AND By Divisions, 1930-40" 
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‘group was 4.3 as with 20.2 patent in 
The c cities | of this c class north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi lost 


- about 6 6 6,000 with 14 gaining a total of about . 45,000 and 18 losing « a total of , 


— ber of | cent | ber of! cent 
Cities | | Cities | Gain | Cities | Gain ga 
43 3-7 | 24 6.4 | 56 4.3] 98 4.2 | 185 6.3. 606 
‘ 5.5 19 8.9 35 | 64 8.5 | 130 | 9-9] 441 4 12.9 
|| 6.0]; — —i s | 2.1] 12 3 or | 9-9 q 
— | 
us East North Central 121 for 
— om 


‘Sn 


1p 


western states, ote one e city out of a total of 1 1g in this class, lost sole 


| this. region for this group of cities was 308,000, as age 
000 in the remainder of the nation. Gary, 
the nly cities east of Missouri river that gr 
rage fortheclass. 
n the next pourri group (50,000 
ound j in the s southern and far western cities. the. 60 cities ‘in this: 


size group which + were north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, Wacat 


_ gained in population while 29 lost; in the West North Central Division, — 2 

gained while one lost; and in the South and Far West, 27 gained while four — .. ae 
. net result was that only about one seventh of the growth in this on < 
size group took place i in the northern and eastern ace (including th those i > in a 


= southern end far western cities being 11.5 percent. 


rapidly during this. last t decade than those ir in ‘the North and East. ‘The: 
former absorbed almost t two thirds a of the total gain in this ¢ group ) although — 


= had less than « one e third 1 of it its s total population in 1930. In the North © 
East, 86 cities in n this size group eo 43 lost. In 


attain | sa national rate of growth of 7 | percent. Their gain v was 6. 3 percent, 


ately the same as for. cities of 2 250, 000-500,000. 


Finally, cities—those having from 1 Io 0,000-25, inhabitants— 
rate of — (8.2 percent) than 


North 282 of this size in 141 
In the and est, , however, onl 24 lost while 159 


e, but i it is ; known that | these. three groups as a whole gained abo 


nt during: the 1930’s ‘compared with s.2 percent for places of 10,000 
wa over. farm pulation increased 2 percent same as. the 


pete 940. Since the 1940 Census data have not yet been released for these cities, | it has been assumed 
Ke: i that they averaged 9,500 in 1940. The numerical and percentage growth e grou] 
whole is affected but little by thisassumption. 


L= 


| GHANGES IN PATTERNS OF POPULATION GROWTH 925 
out 51,000. In the West North Central Division, such cities gained atotal _ 
= 7 
— 
— 
— 
a. of the people living in such cities. Ihe growth of this group as a whole, was 
Shed — 
est, about ercent of the group’s gain going to these regions al-__ 
1940 Census figures are not yet available for individual cities of ess 
fet =e 
uts6 oe 
n of th over 19.000 in On 10n and below 10.000 in 


and i in of 2,500 to. 10,000 combined. The relative growth 
of these two groups cannot: be foretold but indications 


annot 


e group of 
the 196 these trends were e checked as 


1930, the vered population was 43.8 Percent i and the the urban population 56.2 = 


percent of the: total. Within the latter group, cities of over §00,¢ 000 and dof 
t to > 25,000 maintained their 1930 percentages almost unchanged 


_ percent and 16.1 percent, respectively). In contrast, the proportion of the 
_ population in cities of 100,000 to 500,000 declined from 12.6 percent to 11.9 
percent. Only cities of 25,000 to 100,000 gained in relative population, their Be 


percentage of the national total erie 10.5 to 11.2 2. In other words, the or 


“more 1 rapid growth of the rural areas rea small cities above) 


arger ca 


ant 


ee only 3.7 percent of the cities lost more then: 7 percent» 


curred in the South and Far West. 
.— are divided 0 on | the basis of the ci cities s they c contain, 1 the picture 


coun- 


- ties containing a city. of 10,000 or over in 1930 or ‘within 10 miles of acity 
100,000, , and * “rural ” counties, i. e. counties not classed as “urban. 


AS As s would be expected, high” rates of gain occurred relatively more fre- 
among the “urban” « counties than the “r “rural 21.6 ‘Percent of the 


rural” 
ore 


bers of people i involved i in ‘each group of counties emphasizes — 


_ Agricultural Economics, USDA, it is estimated that the farm population increased 6. 9 percent. 4 

_ * In discussing the distribution of population by size of community, places are classified — 

according to their population in the current Census. For the proportions rural and urban in 

1940; see Leon E. Truesdell, the 1940 Const, Population Index, Vol. 


urred in the distribu. 
ant changes occurred in the distri 
— 
Bone 
gh 
Counties gains occurred less freq 4.1 percent of the cities We: 
— 
4). In contrast, large losses o 
(see Table 4): In contras I percent of them losing 
iia | 
— 


‘CHANG GES IN PAT I ERN S OF POPULATION GROWTH 97 oa 
UMBER AND Proportion or “Ursan” AND “Rurat 
/ARIOUS RATES (PERCENTAGES) OF INCREASE or DECREASE OF PopuLation — 


TO 1940, States anp Divisions! 


Middle Atlantic | 
— Counties 


uth Atlantic 
“Urban Counties 
“Rural” Counties 


Bet. 


aR 
ural” 


1 So ce, U. S. s Reports. “Urban” countie id 
_ or over in 1930, or which were within 10 m miles of a city of 100 ove All other wos z 


4 


counties Pp more > than twice as many persons as the 415 “rural” ’ counties; 


unties 


i= 
= Counties | 2404 | 8.8) 12.8] 28.8] <a 
| Counties | 68 | 12 | | — 
— 


” counties ih growing cities 
es whose 


‘the: rates of gain outside ‘the cities usually” 
than of the In the nation as a whole, « cities of 10,000 and 

- over i in 1930 gained 3,017,000 (5.2 percent) during the decade; the “urban” a 


counties gained (7.8 of these counties outside 


information about the “suburban” areas s will be available the Census 


Most of the counties | 7 percent or more ‘re 
located i ina wedge- shaped ai area ‘extending roughly from central Montana 


to Sweetwater, ‘Texas, ‘then northeast to Kansas, and north to Canada. 
Eg 
Much of this area is the ‘ “Dust Bowl,” from which drought and wind have 
driven thousands of pebble since 1930. Furthermore, i in all of this area, a=. 


. y less spectacular but highly i important change has stimulated out-migration, eA 
namely, the continued increase in labor efficiency in a agriculture. . This: ‘de 


velopment undoubtedly has b been an | important cause of the relatively | large 


populati n losses which occurred i in Certain of the other ‘ ‘rural” 
gf several of which are located i in the good farming areas of the Texas B 
Lands and of north central Missouri, 


he ‘rural” counties which increased 1 5 percen 
th. and West. . Some of them owe their rapid ios to such local « events 


as the opening of a an irrigation Project, the discovery « of oil, or the ie 
ment of a a ‘Tesort area. On the other hand, there ; are a great many whose — 

growth cannot be accounted for by such it increases in their capacity to : sup- 


B ig. ort i A large part of them | are found in the Appalachian highlands, a 
utover regions in Michigan, ‘Minnesota, and the South, in the swampy — 
areas of the Gulf coast, in the western Ozarks, and in mountainous areas of | 


s the Far West. The a attraction of these | poorer agricultural areas to these 

pioneers seems to consist largely i in the) presence of a little tillable land 


7 and of woods providing ; shelter and fuel in return for their labor. These 
nd some outside work enable them to eke out a meager existence. 


fe Changes in Age Composition. Among the more interesting changes ng 


: e3 place in the c composition of our population are those in age. It will be sev 
months before the Census can complete the age tabulations, | but 

on can now be distributed quite accurately by broad age groups 


a pi Table 5). Alt hough the ‘population a as a a whole gained « over 8.6 millions, — 
the of children’ under 15 years of age declined about 3. 6 millions. : 


abor 


Or mark 


had nearly 7 times as many persons 
grew but little had large gains resulting from suburban developments. 
| 
4 
| 
— 
— 
— 
ii 
Pupils of elementary and junior high schools during the 
Youngsters of senior high school and college age and newcomers in &§ 


Increase or Decrease 


1 


181 


775 


according to estimates of the Scripps Foundation. _ ert 
3 Source, 1930 U. S. Census, with ee of unreported “ 
or ‘slightly above the national ay average. ‘This ; grow’ 
f high 


earlier decades and will hat rdly explain | the increase in the number o 


school and college students, nor their difficulties in finding jobs. 


The most important group in the population both from the standpoint a 


‘its labor power and its reproduction i is that between 25 and 44 years old. , oe "e 


‘This rou had : a large increase between 1930 and 1 I ° >, namely, 


3-44 millions or 9.5 percent. . As a result, these se people 1 make up 30.1 percent ey 


of the 1 compared v with : 29. 5 percent in in n 1930. ‘Thus, both the 
increased 


had i ‘increasing in n finding places ir in ‘our w 


Finally, the older people (65 and over), jshad the largest relative inc increase 0 
‘group (26.8 percent). These. elders, like the middle-aged, are sti 


any grou 
ee creasing as rapidly ; as did the ¢ entire nation 50 years ago. Furtherm 


Since most persons over 65 are not entirely it is interesting 


to compare the change in this group with that of children under 15, most of ee 
whom are entirely dependent on 1 others. These children decreased 3.6 mil 
lions from 1930 | to 1940 while the elders increased 1.8 million, less than half 
po The bu rden of ‘dependency due to the er the popula- 


nt difficult adjustments i in and econo! 


CHANGES IN PATTERNS OF POPULATION GROWT 
5. PopuLaTion AND PercentaGE OF INCREASE BY AGE PERIODS, 1930-1940 
Ae 
The largest absolute increase of all, about 5.27 millions or 24.6 percent, 
tm 
together, the more rapid growth of the South than o 
increasing proportion of the population in the smaller cities and tl 
suburban areas, the rapid declines in certain rural sections and increases in 
ic life willbe = 


Hans von 


by so-called ‘experts. The public s sees es continuously det statistical 


4 
| gures, by whatever methods they m may be g gathered, 1 are handled carelessly, i 
ignorant, sometimes with a delusive design. It thus comes to believe 
exact methods of statistical control and interpretation scarcely exist. 
_— mnust be admitted that statistical procedures as used by many criminolo- 


gists sociologists, medical men, and i in our r official ar e 


‘When reduced figures are used, reste ona unit of the 
general population (“per 100,000 population”). This standard, while an 


_ improvement compared \ with the « crude uncertainty of unreduced figures, 
‘iss still distinctly defective. Two books s of 500 | pages each would never be re- -_ 

garded 2 as ; equivalent. and therefore comparable entities. . Just SO, a popula 


tion unit of 100,000 is a most heterogeneous composite; it is equal in no 
respect to another 100,000 of population except in the mere mechanical and 
‘quantitative ‘relation of numbers. Thus, the polymorphous _compound, 


called population, has t to be broken down in into more elementary: and primitive © 
nstituents. ‘Births have to | ber related to females only who might be very 


co 


to the males in a larcenies to the 


ed sri parallel. In the course of many thousands of c computations de 
by the writer as an associate editor of the Attorney General’s Survey of alg 
Release ‘Procedures and as director of the ¢ Colorado Crime ‘Survey, he was 
ae struck by the fact that widely varying results, i in comparing a group of Re 
states fo for instance, were caused by s some faulty statistical p ‘procedure. The 
comparative basis seer 
arate. / pp! lication of the right, 0 a iealial standard, reduced the 


_ % The Uniform Crime Reports, which are a laudable attempt to give exact information ras 
Rega regarding g the amount and types of crime, | commit this error, ¢.g., it gives a rape rate of 8.8 per a ; 
=a ,oco inhabitants instead of computing this crime per 100,000 adult males. Cf. Uniform Crime __ 
Reports, 166, 1939. The percentage figures showing urban and rural crimes are consequently — 
= ~ unreliable. (Ibid., 190.) The rape rate obtained by a correct ‘method wos be much mgpee. = 
be still larger i in urban areas, 


— 
— whi 
— iS 
Ger 
— 
i 
— i 
these classes might vary very widely in two nu 
— 


since no social phenomenon depends c on one sole cause, and our test 


embrace one of these combined causative factors. In calling this 


standard | the “ ‘right” one, we wish to lay s stress upon one point. In arriving a 


a standard 
am eem to be 
Sutherland says dee’ ‘immigrants he n quota to 
criminal population of the United States when correction is made for varia 


n the age composition of the immigrant population.” 8 He doubts 


Native White of 


15-44 
Males2s-sg 


minal than the whites of native parentage.‘ We shall check this assump- 


tion 1 by recent f figures : and by taking into a account the age distribution of th 
three different ‘groups. Michigan provides us with three years’ figures (1936- 


1338). off prisoners | rs committed t to its penal i institutions, distinguishing na native- 


ercent the of all other « classes. to 0 the 15 15-44 . 


tan 


Statistical 
1936, 1937, and 1938, 7, Michigan Department of Correction, Lansing, 1939. The native- 
_ born of native or foreign parentage might include a few nonwhite people; the error, however, — 
can not be significant. computed from Age Distribution, Fift enth Census, 


STATISTICAL ‘TEST OF CAUSAL SIGNIFICANCE 931 
disparities. It is true that some variances will always remain, and must 4 
| 
Is more inclined to crime than their foreign-born parents and also more — 
1, Mare Commitments To Four Micuicaw Penat Institutions, 1936-1938 
the total population, or all of the males in Michigan, the 
q isolates the yout ul, this ratio remains practically unchanged. As soon 
raise the age used as s™™indard to 25-59 years, a startling disproportion 
ie ce in favour of the foreign-born becomes visible; the reason is the large — 4 i 
of foreign-born in the higher age groups which tends to lower their criminal 
ity, and which—we may add—apparently weighs heavily on the low figures 
the total population, in all males and in the group 15-44 years of 
— 


3 come. closer to one By mis 

of the heavily overstocked older "groups ir in | the foreign- born population, , we 

find a causal factor: the peculiar age distribution of the foreign- t Ree 


Tt is well known that a relationship exists between tuberculosis and do 


instability. The subfebrile states of the ailment tend to stimulate the 


and it may be true also that the peril in which the patient lives 


the painfully erected apparatus of our "psychic Inse 
curity creates unrestraint as is demonstrated by all periods of war, revolu- 


tn 3 ‘Five; -YEA ERAGE NuMBER OF Deatus FROM RE 


‘SELECTED Angas 


Selected Areas 


United States 
Connecticut 
Colorado 


Ws 
with the ‘computation five year averages of 
tuberculosis deaths 1 in four areas: the whole of the United States; Connecti- 


cut; Colorado; and. California. Two: of these © sections, Colorado and Cali- 


have « a rather high mortality 1 rate from t tuberclosis. The total popula. 


com from Distribution, Fifteenth 66 5 1930. 
es ne _ These figures don not exactly yield the material ' we want to obtain since 


they : show only ‘the mortality from tuberculosis, , and not the 


They further do not eliminate the female deaths. For cc comparative purposes, oe 
suffice in some | measure . We then computed ; a specific age 


2. PERCENTAGE CF Mates IN SELECTED AcE Groups, Cotorapo, 1930 


Sy 


selected youthful section of the po 
— 
— 
PP- 74» 795 and Vital Statistics, 1937 pp. 258, 261, 26 $03 1935, PP. 76, tribu 
There is ‘a certain number of deaths of nonreside = 
Colorado. Crimes, however, might be committe resulting from tuberculosis 
Ler however, might be committed by nonresidents aswell. older 
™ 
— Foreign-born White [intent 


~ 


group which is ree 


fol wing. table: 


Computed from figures in Judicial Criminal Statistics, 193451 44} 19 
? The Fudicial Statistics reports a changing of states—25 in 30 
29 in 1936 and 1937. Even these states do not give the figures of all criminal trials. We have — 
increased the figures by 50 percent which is a very rough estimate. 


‘ 
The figures would be somewhat ‘higher if we could eliminate the nonresident tconsumptives 


to tuberculosis, again we that ihe heavy 
to a distinct 


res Vv 
moothing of iesule, The conclusion is justifie 


tributing factor i in rape criminalicy. 
We can go further. Obviously age plays ar role in this sort of —— 


ld saches ‘th 


older men are more inclined t to forcible sexual approac an young a 


middle-aged men who need ni not attain their by! force. We have a ace 


7-9 


isparity between the r rape Recah in the old age groups 


not great reduced in Colorado and in California. We 
ials (“disposed of”) instead of convictions, since 


| the elimination rate e (' ’) is especially hi high | in Colorado and 
quite large i in California. sho of these cases ma 


STATISTICAL TEST OF CAUSAL SIGNIFICANCE 9330 
attive h les from 15 to 49 years of age, and 
nace Rare Rares ron Sevectep Angas, 1934-1937 
4. Four-vean Averace Rare Rares rox Seiectep As 
4 
By relating rape convictio 
ii: 
‘ape, and the second being a definite group of aged — 
_even thoug 
age appears to be a contributing factor apart from other causal 
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ctors. Sta tes with | a 2 high Proportion | of aged people, Califo nia, » for in- in- 


Stance, are found to have a greater rate eof r rape cases. With ; al low tuberc 
_ sis morbidity and a reduced proportion of old people Connecticut is bound 7 


to have a low rape rate. It is certainly true that other biological and social © 
forces contribute to bring about this favorable result, as | for i instance ‘the 
-sex-ratio, density 0 of population , the willingness of f the female population to. 


into irregular i intimate ‘relations, the readiness to have such offenses 
settled by ‘money or marriage, and other ‘such conditions. 


Diseases s of the circulatory system increase emotionality. This frequently 
=. produces violent outbursts of anger. We may therefore expect some cor- 
relation between crimes of violence, s such as ‘manslaughter and aggravated 


4 poth- 


esi is confronted by a certain som hat 


geravated Assault Rates 


| 


Per 100,000 population | 
4 Per 100,000 males 1 5—49 years of ag age} 
4 
3 


; 1937 (provisional) Colorado and California, p. 1. 

Computed from figures in Mortality Statistics, 1933, P- 71; 1934, $15 1935, 795 
1936, p. 77; Vital Statistics, 1937, vol. I, p. 77. We used a ive: -year average 1933-1937- 


the number of people who die from diseases of the circulatory system. How- — 
_ ever, these individuals die mostly at the age of 65 and over. They appear tc to 


“3 be outside the range of criminal activity. ‘But this i is not the whole story 


Heart slowly before death occurs. Some people 


Figures computed from data in Judicial Criminal Statistics, 1934) P-. 36; 1935, 343 1936, 


torms. It is therefore quite likely that : 
‘ ae bursts of temper and a defective circul 
_ difficult to establish such a correlation ex vo 


a "Tentatively, we have compared death by disea: 


in in Colorado and California with figures of defendants. 
aggravated assault in these areas. All proportions are displaced as soon as _ 
substitute other standards than population figures. The heart death 
standard brings us “closest to a | conformity which, obviously, can not be 


in view of nfluence of o 
7 Age again plays a role in the heart mortality which perhaps conde to lower the California 
ate per 10,000 heart deaths unduly : as chowa by the fact that the male population 45 and ¢ cagal Pa 


ie 
| 
| 
— 
ave some sort of con 
ry system, a might be 
— 
| 
tion” 
— 
| 
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rimes are offenses against property. 
whatever theoretical view we may adhere, there i is no doubt that 80 percent — 


of our prisoners wou uld vanish from penal institutions if a utopian world 
- could remove the temptation to lay hands| on other people’s property. 4 
_ Wealth is most unequally distributed in a given population, and among all © 


the causal factors involved, the « economic status is probably the least fluc pe 
‘tuating force. Our test can not ignore this n most ‘powerful c causal condition. So 


We have combined this inquiry with the race problem in Table 7: 
our- YEAR AvERAGE Rate! or Necro AND WuiTe Prisoners ADMITTED TO TH: 
Cotrorapo State PENITENTIARY IN Canyon Crrv, 1935-1939 


Mexicans have been added to the white group. 
Computed m data in 


ha ‘complicated 
‘process of computation before 1 we arrive at the following results. The scale — 


the e emergency \ w kers. When the two 


m econ mic le el, their riminal 


OU -YEAR Rate OF Necro AND > Wate Prisoners 
ADMITTED TO San QuENTIN AND Fousom ‘Prisons! 


Per 100,000 male population. 15 years and ove over - (1930) a 


Per 1000 emergency workers (1937) 


California, and 1937-1938, pages 24, 25, 65, and 76. 


the general population, which ‘consists of rich and poor, of ‘independent 
aaa utterly independent, the effects of want on delinquency are masked. 
Fe : one group has a a decidedly inferior e economic structure, its criminality 
lust rise, a the screen of that colorless generality « called ‘popul 
. We are nine 


— 
Units of Comparison | Whit? = | = Negro 
jon for the two great prisons 
suggestive to attempt the same computation for the 
—_ al California, San Quentin and Folsom. Since the unemployment s a a i 1 
of disparity between the two races declines trom the general popu 
the unemplo ed section and then to 
have been reduced to nearly the sa if 
h 
California, 27.6 Computed from figures in Age Distribution, pages 5 54, 953; 


al 
end (it may be wea 
or and the delusive picture undergoes a coitiplate transforma 


= may be argued that the reception of a prisoner in a penal institution is 
“not. ‘a very convincing basis for statistical examination since a long serie 


of proceedings have been passed through before an admission to the sary 

_tentiary oc oceurs. Many « disturbing f factors ;may have interfered and m may have 

acted differently toward the one or r the other racial § grou 


. The white, for 
instance, is more likely than the colored man to receive a suspended = ; 
_ tence or a ssn * and consequently his admission rate may be affected. Such 


e have therefore 


Units of Comparison 


Per 100,000 population 


a test which we herewith consists in elimination of 


qualities from the mere numerical notion of population. If this elimi. 
ntracts the span, the frequently exorbitant disparity between the 
we may have 


, but rather a more or less operative component in t the bundle of 
conditions without whose combined influence fot 


uence force criminal ie 
not arise. . The significance of such a knowledge need not be emphasized. oa 


Another problem, ' whether the rate of convergence shown here may 


isolated a ‘causal factor. It will never be 


cate the none intensit 


indi 
tensity in operation, must be left to further inquiry. 


| 
— qe 
| ih 
— 
- 
— 
— 
the lowing table By ding arrest Of 
omputed from figures in | 
amount of eflect, in contrast to the pri ly important, 
of minor delinquency which sscetly = 
— ch mostly escapes our statistical survey | Ord 
— 
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persons in Gfieient areas and 
| communities may be due to differences in the ratio of marriageable 4 ; 


to women. Although i in 1 simple : societies such i institutions as 
polygyny and polyandry may have t their roots in ‘tribal sex di isequilibrium, a 


of the latter condition is th in our more 
ver, that in cities where. 
ition develops which is" 


wev 
sa etl nich 
milar to of the “open | market.” The of either sex married 
in will depend upon the availability o of marriageable ‘mem- 
bers of the other sex; ; but the excess of one sex over the other affects die 
the p Proportion: d females will be married. 


s. The racial sex ratio varies considerably ‘in the different ne Snr 
divisions of the United States. In the Mountain among Negroes 


n. Such in sex are 
significant among | urban and areas. Although a a comparison 2 


of the sex ratio and marriage in the « divisions may suggest the 1 ‘nature of the 
_ dependence of “marriage upon the availability of the sexes, the s size of thes 


£4 


units is so O great as to reduce considerably the precision | 2 
Ordinarily, men and ‘women meet each other not in divisions | OF even 
States, but in cities or rural counties. 


In cities, as the number of males to 100 females increases, the percentage 
of all persons 15 years of age al and over who are | married also i increases; but 


in marriage is greater for Negroes’ than for native of 


rentage persons. In the case of Negroes, the straight line of ave x 
ship (for sex ratios 60 to 134 and for 220 cities) has: a ‘slope f 


Robert H. Primitive New ork, 1920; Edward The 
_ History of Human Marriage, sth ed. * I: 3373 Margaret Mead, Growing Up in New —, 


Groves and W. F. Ogburn American Ma vriage and Ratios 


| — 

a2 — 
| his conclusion has significant racia 

he supply of men.” But this conc] 

women are on the supp 
i= 
. 

A — 
— 
— 
relation 
197-99, — 


+ nan slope 097 (sex ratios 80 to 109). 
Thus, het change i in perce ntage e of Negroes married for given changes in “6 


_ sex ratio is at least twice as great as that for native whites. These 
_ ships are shown in Chart 1, and in Chart 2, with extreme sex ratio 


percentage of Negro females married i ‘in Cities is 


= changes i in the sex ratio, while | the percentage of males married seems te 


_Tespond a almost 1 not at all. Ani increase of 1 10 in 1 the se sex ratio it increases sfemale 

: ‘ marriage on the average by four p nd decreases the marriage of _ 

males by only 0.3 percent. Thus, t the percentage | of urban Negro” females 


rt "married | varies ies about 13 times as much, for agiven change i in the sex ratio, — 
as the percentage of males ‘married. Chart 3) illustrates the relationship. . 


similar ec conclusion was reached by Ogburn. He found that for 100 cities 


Vg Rae ratios from 83 to 1 19 9 “the Sol was about four times as great for female; 
(Fo. $2) as, for males (- —o. .13).”"4 The latter limits of the sex ratio, however, 7 . 
excludes much of the South where the marriage of females seems to 
oh puccliedy y sensitive to changes in the sex ratio. The sample a | 
Ogburn used, then, will tend to narrow the difference for the 
curvature of data here i is s insignificant. 


In the: case - of native whites s of native p parentage, rae 212 of the same cities, = 


. 


emale marriage increases 2.8 percent and male marriage decreases 1.6 per- 
cent for every 10 percent increase in the sex ratio. The influence of the sex e 
‘ratio is somewhat | less than twice as great upon the marriage of females as 


_upo that of males.* This percentage of native white males married depends 
mor upon the sex ratio than | Negro males, and Negro fe emales more upon — 


Almost every conclusion in this study has been upon data reported by 
_ Federal census; hence its precision will vary directly with the accuracy of das reports. It — 
hn been shown by various writers that the 1920 census, especially, underenumerates Negroes 
and whites and that the error is greater for Negroes, 
ss Butt the effect of an error in enumeration depends upon the problem in hand. If the oT 7 ; 
Pear, count for all communities is systematic and uniform it will tend to lower averages and to — 
lessen the slope of simple regression lines; but coefficients of correlation will not be affected. — 
__ If the error varies from community to community, correlations will be lowered; but averages F 
eye may not be affected. Finally, there may be a combination of systematic and variable — ” 
ae the effect of which will depend upon the positive or negative character of the systematic error, 
and the size of the variable errors of enumeration. A careful study of the reliability of - = = 
¥ data does not seem ‘to justify any ‘significant modifications of the conclusions reached in this f 
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OR 220 Cr1 
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Ratio A 
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has that the economic in is an important 
ac urge. Ogburn has suggested that “the fact that men are largely the eco i 


support ¢ of ‘married women ii may be the determining | element in the greater 
sensitivity of the > marriage of 1 women to variations in the sex rati 
- tilla of evidence was educed to show that inasmuch a as Negro women work a 


P. ih money wages more frequently than white women, the effect of the ea a 
ratio upon the marriage of male and female : Negroes w was more nearly alike.’ 


e involves an ¢ ‘economic ic burden e es pecially uy on men. We mi ma assume, 
rat f for a a given | standard of living, more men will ‘marry more 


a the result. of 9 which. will os a larger number of men economically able to 

smarry but a a relatively ‘smaller n number of women available. The assump- 


tion here i is s that women take a e a comparatively passive 1 role i in contracting 


marriage. On the other hand, if the sex ratio decreases, within limits, » while 
the economic ability of men to marry remains constant, the perc 
Brit 3 males married \ will be the same as when the sex ratio was high, but ' 
ee centage of ‘females n married will be : smaller. We may put the concept in its * 


; simplest form thus: if, when the sex ratio is either 110 O or 100, 50 percent of | 


the male population are economically able to marry, ‘there would be ob- 


different | of the married for ‘this 


of white more 
; than. that of Negro males, and white females less than Negro females: ? A 
a very ‘evident answer to these questions seems to have its basis in 


Groves and Ogburn, Op. cit., 


ce pe Negro w women are re employed slay as domestic servants, a an occupation ‘that is com- 

monly considered undignified. Thus, employment before marriage may be a disadvantage to — 
_ the Negro girl. This is partly indicated by the fact that single young white women are more 
highly employed than single young } coe women. In 1930, for the age group 20 to 24, 67.1 


‘employed i in the United States. _ 
9 V 


q 
— 
it = obtained here are opposed to such assumptions. It is probable that Negro ae: a 
women do not depend upon their economic power so much in bargaining 
Le = marriage as in using their ability to work from necessity after they - x ares a4 UG 
| 
ition of the ‘ pocketbook’’® may be a determining factor in male 
| 
— 
| 
from the fact that in cities the percentage of mer Married is i 
dependent upon the sex ratio than the percentage of women married, there 
| 
and 70.1 percent of the single native white women were 4 7 


oyment conditions of women. It may be in as the per- 


ntage of white v women married i increases, they b oneness less employed; but 
the 


Kz 
employed. ‘Thus employment of white ‘women seems to ma 


more independent of n marriage than does employment of Negro 
Generally” speaking, the employment of Negro n compared with 


cero wome 
erated, undignified. 


of white ‘women is poorly remu 


women 


ain en, as 


‘Thus we should expect | the marriage of Negro ¥ women ‘to de 


he : sex ratio than that « of white women. . For though they are more highly ci 
employed, , comparatively few of them are economically independent. More- _ 
= it is conceivable that Negro girls may be less 


concerned than white 
marry The 


Between the South the North. : 
of the sex ratio upon the 1 marriage of Negroes in the South and the North | 


defines the concept still further. In the South, for 145 cities, total maeeinge - 
__ increases on the average two percent, , and i in the North for 77 cities, one 


a for r every ten percent increase | in the sex ratio." Is this sectional dif 


_ ference in n the ‘operation of the sex ratio > characteristic? In the South, , the | 
= of the s sex ratios f for these cities is from 60 to 1003 in th 1 the North i it 
: _varies areas 65 and 130; and, consequently, the aver average ye percentage ma 


oe than i in the South, though, of course, other a 


n nales, - -o1 - —o. 
he North and South Tespectively. ‘The s sex s to be m “more re deter- 


—™ Could i it be that the type of employment | general 


open to Negro. women makes them 
“age quicker than white women”? If physical attractiveness is a significant factor in men’ s 


Z e - ten years, say from the age of 20 to 30 years, | 
women marry after 30 years of age. 

The equations are: 


South, Y=38. 24777 2294 


North, ¥=47. 2287+0.13 
Where Y=percentage married and X =sex ratio. 
Males, Y=66.9751—o. 
Females, Y=17.0976+0. 
Y=72. 11882 x 


searc 
— interesting but also highly profita ole. As the sex ratio increases, this: 
then, we should expect white men to find it more difficult to marry than 
‘Negro men. They may have greater problems in meeting the standards of 
3 a m loyed white women. In the case of Negroes,employed 
ae... 
Higl 
—— 
— 
— 
concu 
Native 
| n a laundry? Comparatively few urban Negro 


“The sex ratios in suggest p bability th that i in 


ns where the number of marriage eable women is relatively Mr ps as in os 


NEGROES 


a em as in the North, the ratio of marriageable 1 men to. “women is high. y: 
| a The results obtained from dividing the 77 cities in the North i into two parts, _ a os 


a number of cities are: for Negroes, the South 145; the North 77; low sex ratios int 
; high sex ratios, 26; for native whites of native parentage, 21 : 


ability of urban male marriage for relatively wide variations i in nthe 


means of 


ent of ‘the ‘male population 2 are > married for an average change i in ee 
the sex ratio from. 80 to ‘116. The « difference of f percentages: married for the 


= and high se sex ratios in n the North indicate the moderate ann a 


oncur with increases in female ct are the ion for 


native whites. and the low sex ratios for Negroes, but the fact that an aver- 


? age « of only 58.8 percent of native white women are married when the - 
ratio is 945 and 59-1 percent of ' Negro women are married when 
ratio is 93 is consistent with the observation made above that the marriage 


of Negro. women is more sensitive to increases in ‘the sex ratio. 


= 
nerally scarce; and, converse 
than where women are ge | 
at definite conclusions ca 
ay De ai — 
sitive response Of female Mattiage May 
ratio and the dennite posits 
rved from a comparison of the 1 
— 
ga 
cL. 
he Influence of Excess Married Men. idence together. Sometimes the 
ife do not change resi case of indians where 
is directed tow ‘men to 100 married women. 


times it it is a call for women as in case of of Miami, F there are 


married men to 100 “married women. These inequalities: of the sexes in 


ratio oof married men married women is ‘also high. The. 
| the sex ratio and the marriage ra ratio for ‘Negroes 1 in the u rban North is s +o. nm i 


m men tend ‘to migrate to places wh where 
‘status, migrate; and the same is true for wom ; 
One of eliminating the probable effect of ex 

elationship of the s sex ratio and marriage is to give each community ol . aa 
| excess of married men. This be done by deriving partial = | 


AND PARTIAL von. Sex Ratio AND Psacentace 


5 YEARS OF: Acs AND Over, MarrieD WITH THE RATIO OF MarRIED 
T 


Adjusted Data (Fme’) | j 


approach to is to assume that monogamous 


‘Hage is the rule in the United Staten, of course, that each marri 


um 
4 t 


4355 On met If we as assume that. 
¥ men have wives in other parts of the country, we may reduce both the num-_ 
_ ber of married men and the total male population Hf teen years of age 


over in Gary by 115. The new sex ratio and percentage m married may | coma 


relationship with the influence of m migration ‘minimized. 
Table 2 shows the partial correlations and the simple correlations of the 


data. The cities and rural the sa same ratio: 


with married women as the norm. <7 1930, there were enumerated 1 for th the United vy ahi a3 3 
Negro married men to 100 married women. The deficiency of married men may be due to 
married men reporting themselves single, husbands living outside the United States, under- : 
ar enumeration of married men, or women in other marital groups reporting themselves married. _ 
_ The effect of equalizing husbands and wives, if the error is in unmarried women reporting = 
themselves married, is to increase the sex ratio on less than 1.7 percent. 


— 
— 
0.85 | +o.48 | —o.22 | +0.82 | +o.54 
— 
— 
Pe — 48 
ia 
an | 42 


G 


I 


=~ 


| Male: 
Female: Y= 9.9614 + 0.50964 X 


to 100 Females, Years of Age and Over, 


Sex Ratio, Excess Ma RRIED FOR 216 — | 
— 4. THE ; ND FEMALE NEGROES MARRIED F im 

| 
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‘sex ratio and married for both sexes the total in the 
and to increase that for females and the total in the South. The simple - | 


“sexes in . the South. Both the partials a and ‘the adjusted coefficients sempha- 


size e the disparity of the influence e of the se sex. ratio upon the n marriage 0 f the ce, 
| ie in the South; but | the: ey do not. make a significar nt change of the rela. 


tionship i in the North. 
Using the adjusted data, C hows the for male 
~ female Negroes i in 216 cities of the North and South. The ‘slopes for both 


males. and females are increased, but | that for males relatively more. They 


: 
a, for males, — —o. 033 and -o. 103, actual and adjusted respectively, while 
females the actual i is from +0.4 42 to +0. 51. . Thus, a given in- 

crease in the effective sex ratio ‘produces a variation approximately five 


aan 


times greater for females than for males. This is smaller than the difference = 


ter 
"observed for the actual Gath,’ 14 


FOR 


ee, 


+0.14 


| | | 


simple regression ‘coefficients for | the actual and the adjusted data 
for urban | Negroes i in n the North and the South 2 are e shown in Table 3. These a 

nces in the r marriage ratio 


lange the: slope for total percentages married in while” 


of the difference of the ‘slopes for males and the adjusted 
like the correlation tend to confirm the conclu- 


in the sex ratio 
enon marital status is hardly ‘sencntved, Still more r mote is an —— 
‘s ing of the operation of the sex ratio among racial and nativity groups. That — 


4 
3 
: 


marriage among Negro men is influenced less by me ieoy” in the sex ratio 


— 
— 
ry: 4 = im rari 
| 
: 
— 


_ derived from this. study; their modifications and interpretations cannot a 


‘The percentage of \ urban Negro females married, for given changes i in 1 the 
sex ratio, varies about 1 13 times as much as that. for males. In the case of 


native whites, the variation is somewhat less than twice as $ great | for. females — : 
a for males. The slopes of the curves for males are: —0.03 and —0.16, and 


a. for females +0.42 and +0. 28, Negroes and native whites of native parent-— 


age e respectively. This racial difference of greater variations for white males 


and Negro females may be « due to the employment conditions of wom 


a the sex ratio increases, white men may have to face. greater problems ¥ 
than Negro in obtaining wives because of favorable. employment 
among white women. Satisfactory em mployment on on the other hand, being a 
rarity among Negro women, the sex ratio. may operate more nearly 


il employment did not exist among t em. 
— South and one percent in the North for every ten. percent increase in ‘the Tye 
; sex ratio. The reason for this difference is not quite clear. In the South, fe- % 

male marriage, and in the North, , male marriage, seem to be more sensitive _ 


to ) changes i in the ‘sex ratio. The slopes are, for females, +0.3° and $0.45, 
; for males, —o. I and —o. 07, in in | the North ar and | South respectively. A test of 


the hypothesis that in regions 1s where the sex ratio is s generally low, as in the — 
South, female marriage will be more sensitive to changes in the sex ratio, 
bs 5 and that of males less so, results in only a trace of supporting evidence. a 
? Differences i in the ratio of married men to married women may have ‘some be 
= influence on the slopes for the different areas and s sections; the elimination — = 


of excess married r men from the « cities studied tends | to minimize the dis- 


parity in the operation 


> 


= 


MARITAL STATUS AMONG NEGROI 
— 

re 

il: 
— 


and 1000 t urban 
tL families in | Ilinois. The families were of the white 1 race and repre 
sented many diffe ‘walks of life such. as, professional, skilled laborers, _ 
unskilled laborers, merchants, farmers, etc. The urban families lived in Mt. | 


Paris, and Danville, Illinois. The of these 


urban communities. was 14,000, 8500 and 63,000 
in the open country ¢ of Clark County (125 of them) and the balance lived 
Redmon, Brocton, Westfield, Casey, Martinsville, ‘and Marshall, Illinois. 
2 _ The population of the villages, hamlets, and towns ranged all the way from 
: a 250, the smallest, to 2406, the largest. The average size of the families was _ 
rat 4.1 for the urban and 5.2 for the rural 1. Approximately 5 53: I percent of of f the — 
urban families owned their own homes and the remainder v were tenants. Of 
the rural families, about 63 percent were owners and the remainder tenants. 
___ The method « of collecting data was s personal interviews with family heads. 
The writer was assisted by fifteen field workers, ten of whom 
rural school teachers. Five were graduate students. A family sc . 
te ane posed of a series of ‘questions was used when each family sear was s inter- 


Approximately four hundred families, half urban and half ‘rural = 
were interviewed each year from 1934 t to 1938 inclusive. 
The pu purposes of the s study 1 were: (1) to study the socioeconomic activities; ie 
_ (2) the economic status as revealed by home ownership and creative com-_ 
forts; (3) the political and educati onal activities; and (4) the nie Ss ani 
Table I shows ‘the comparative economic activities of the urban and “a 
‘rural families. Such activities as as garment making, c canning food, cleaning 
pressing garments, doing home laundry, and the production of som 
den vegetables, are more generally practiced by a greater number of th 
ural than the urban f families. The reasons for this bendonars 4 obvious, | but 
e significant thing is the differential percentages. It - would be still more 
nificant if we knew, for > example, what ‘percentage of the rural families 


ad commercial Pressing done, and what has been the relative changes in _ q 


thes percentages over a period of time. This would throw — upon the de- : 


ean 
| 
aga 
— 
urban life, for example, i 
Many of the rural sample, is the home laundry that 


a) the writer observed cleaning and pressing trucks delivering pressed and — ee 
% cleaned garments: in many‘ of the rural villages. Two of the rural towns had a 
branch cleaning and pressing receiving and delivering stores lo i 

them. These branch cleaning and pressing store Id receive garmen 


- from rural families and send them by truck to cleaning and pressing plant 
_ located in urban communities. There was no attempt to ascertain the num- 
ber of rural f families that patronized cleaning and in urban 


that live i in ‘the nearby o 


3 Home food ¢ canning is no doubt growing less i important in both rural on 


. This i is 


woe type of family c consumes the g greater amount of fruits pi ain | 


About jo percent more urban than rural families use bakery products, 
but the remarkable thing is that almost two-thirds of the rural families | 


so. Many bakeries had routes of delivery i in rural areas. It may be that the 
use of bakery products is greatly i increasing in the rural families. On th 


er hand, there may be an ‘increase of home baking it in | the cities. ‘Here 


“Laundry work in the home is not as extensive in urban families | oe: in 
rural families. , This may be explained i in part byt the fact that ‘most laundries 


-ason 


isewife not onl 
more work, but she also have more available help oa 


versed i in n the future by the extensi n 


CONTRASTS IN URBAN AND RURAL FAMILY LIFE 949 
— 
= 
many urban services to many of | 
FB gardless of their location. We should like to know whether urban car — 
ion. We should like to know whether urban canni 
practical in the rural community than in the urban 


Eating in ‘restaurants is practiced ve by the urban than 


rural families. This i is doubtless due both to. 
a and also to the dining on out folkways of city life. With improved transporta- a 
tion, one would expect to see rural families increasing their dining out. ae 
Making a family budget was found two and a half times more frequently 
in the urban than rural family. This may be be attributed to the fact that ur a 


_ ban families depend 1 upon a salaried i income or upon a a . regular ‘monthly i _ 
ee come 2 of 1 money which is spent more wisely if it is budgeted. The rural — 
; oe also. | produces a great deal of its food supply and does not always have regu- 
ae = lar monthly income or money, hence budget making is not so much needed. 
: it may be that consumer education has been better taught to urban fami- 


lies. urban family i is almost entirely a consumer unit while the 


2. SHIP (ES AND Comrorts B BY 1000 Ursa 


: 


ning and Creative 


Ow ied homes 
2 Owned electric washers 


fs n modern water supply are what we would expect, but 
ae it is interesting to note that ‘almost half of the | rural families had modern 
Y oF water facilities. This is “rural urbanization” and doubtless will i increase. — 
More r rural than urban families own their homes | while more urban. 
rural families possess more of the « creative e comforts s such as radi os, t tele- 
| eae phones, electric washers, ete. . Home ow ownership may be attributed to a stable — 
population. The writer in a previous study? found that rural families hed Chan 
____ Tived for over 30 years on the same farm and that as high as 98 percent of — 
pane the families studied ¥ who lived i in open country neighborhoods owned and j 
easons may be > the: low values and the lower 
cost of of building in rur and small town areas. Many of the. small 


dwellers are retired farmers and local business men who o own their own 


nesses. Hence, mobility is much lower than in urban areas. — 


as 


— 
Ee. 
| 
th 


nore numerous in urban areas, but with the incoming of rural elec a 
“such conveniences pen doubt soon be found i in rural homes. The 


must be some way to spend it. shows how rural ond urban familics 
use some of their leisure time. : 


‘ion were 
TABLE 3. RECREATIONAL Acriviries oF 1000 AND 1000 


participation once a month 
Baseball participation or attendance once a me Soi 


Had hobbies 


Federated Women’s Clubs 


he writer decided to place membership i in social clubs such as bri ige, 


and membership in “fraternal orders such | as lodges, | er recre tional 
lo 


A 
: functions of the family. _ These activities mi ht have been « cat 
social activities of families. 


= One might consider the owning of a radio or a piano as a means wt pr 


is, then the urban families shave 


to be more provision for such. recreational a activities as golf 


fe tennis in the urban communities, hence, urban family heads engage in 
these activities more than do rural family heads. This study shows that 47 


CONTRASTS IN URBAN AND RURAL FAMILY LIFE gs1 
opposed the use of electrical appliancesinthehome. = | tia 
A _____ Movies seem to lead all forms of recreation for parents. This —— | 
: not show attendance at movies by children, but the writer recalls that more peat i ae 
= 
JE ore access to the use of the radio and the piano. Some rural famiies sad) | 
that they would purchase a radio when they got rural electrification. ma 
ilie: rcent more men than women participatein 
of rural families, 1 rcent more men ar 


ratio is over four to one in n the ‘case ye and women. 
f In the case of miscellaneous : activities such as riding, bicycling, andswim- 
ning the urban families have more participation than do rural families. 
Many rural family heads when interviewed concerning recreation felt that 


probably a of recreational activities was somewhat unnecessary. 


Hobbies consisted. of handicraft work, painting, and flower gardening for 


oe the men | from urban families. For the ¥ women n of urban families, — all 


lecting, painting and n 
family heads seem to fed that was a hobby 
is - Shakespeare. In rural families, hobbies were in the main little = 
Some family heads of rural families s said they had 1 no time for hobbies. T 
chief hobbies for the men | of rural families were flower gardening : and! 
craft work. Rural women had few activities except needlecraft which 


Percent 


Reading Bible once a week 
Grace at meals 


Subscribe for one religious 


igh of ‘th outstanding contrasts is that t when the women have large 


we 5 "percentages Participating in | certain re recreations t s than the m men the figures ar are 


larger, ree difference is ‘greater rural males and females 
_ betwe een urban males and females. The males exceeded the females in the © . 
- same four comparable categories, in both urban and rural families, = the ; 


: exception of lodges, t the urban f 


The urban figures’ exceed ‘the rural | or both 
_ hunting and fishing for rural males. — 


Table. 4 shows the most significant religious activities. The main n differ- 


- ence in religious activities of urban and rural families is in family attendance = 
we at t church _and membership of women in Ladies’ Aid Societies. More rural | 
families 1 read the Bible ‘than do urban families. One significant thing 


shown in Table 4 4 is the decline ii in n rural al churches in some > of the « counties. oe 


one the decline i in rur ral churches was from 43 in 1910 to 6 in 


| 
— 
— 
gt 
: 


when families moved t to the city and small farms were con- 
solidated into large farms. Many churches, both urban and rural, seem to” 
i depend upon the Ladies’ Aid Societies for financial support. The men’s 
brotherhoods appear to be one of the most recently organized church groups | 
men. ‘Ministers said this organization has much promise in stimulating 
co interest in the e church both from a religious and a social standpoint. ‘ela 


The ‘educational a activities of parents are shown i in Table 5 5. W omen seem 


o be. taking the lead over men in P.T.A. work and visiting ‘schools, both i in 
or and rural families. However, P.T.A. groups we active among 


"Member Board of Education| 
iad been member of ' Board of of Education dur- 
sing past § years 
= Newer oted in school election 
Visited school once a year 


ad colleges ai amo ng 


arding home by public ‘utility companies. Parents 
and rural families appear neglectful in visiting schools. : 


shows chief differences between economic, recreational, 
d religious | activities of rural and \ urban fa families. It does not show 
what the t trends i in these matters may be. That v would ‘Tequire a series of 
similar studies 07 over a considerable per period of time—studies that by all means — 


should be made in all parts of the country. The economic activities of these 
rural families are similar to the data of a former study by the writer of rural | 
families in | open country neighborhoods in Clark County, Illinois.? This 


; study, shows that rural and urban families have similar cultural patterns 1 

spite of a difference in location of the homes and sags? of making : a a 

though there is considerable difference i in, the. degr 


manifest themselves in the two areas. 
It is hoped that this study will be of some use tot 


in the modern American family and wi will i inspire other sin 


aie 
Women | Men | Women itm: 
consisted in the main in agriculture and 
yhoareinterested 
| A Study of Rural Open Country Neighborhoods, Clark C — 


Official Reports and Proceedings 


THE REPORT OF THE 
_ComMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION Bes 


petiminary summary of the mail ballot on the report of on 


_ Organization is made as of November -1gth, 1940, and is presented herewith t to the 


Total membership, as of November 15th, 


Total number of ballots received, ‘November I 


Vore ON SECTION bad 


Vore on Section II 


eee 


ON Seeriow | 


The report of the on Organization which w: was voted on as 
has 


above was published in full i ‘in the February (1940) Review, Vol. V, pages 108- 


American Sociological Society—Occupations. The census of membership 
a that sociologists who are members of the Society are employed in nearly 250 different types of a 
ys This list has been printed i in a neat little pamphlet which may be obtained from 
A. Phelpe, | of Pittsburgh, at $18.00 per thousand $10.00 for 500, 00 
This provides a very answer the question of what i is 
ok 2 living by “taking sociology.” I should think departments would want to distribute these 
pamphlets generously among their students. It would not hurt to let our colleagues 


— 
Soci 


Subcommittee on Perticpation of Sociologists in National Program. — 


Emergency Program, the personnel of which is: J. K. Folsom, chairman, H. P. 
child, E. H. Sutherland, Maurice T. Price and Donald Young. This committee will meet to — 
a formulate a program for consideration by the Society at its annual meetings. The committee 


would ppreciate suggestions as to the nature of its work from any of our members. ae ee, 
Acknowledgement of Communications. The secretary would like to hee a public ac- 
_ knowledgement of any communications which accompanied the Census of Membership and the 


ballot of the Committee o n Organizations. Each of these additional contributions as to the . 


attitudes of our members | concerning the problem under consideration will be brought t to the 


attention of the Committee on Organization. 
; ‘ditailimants. In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of the American 


- Sociological ‘Society, monibers of the ‘Committee on Program wish to submit the following z 


“Revise Article Vv Ill a as follows: 


Section 2 to 1; 
nad Change Section 3 to. Section 2; 


Change Section 7 to ‘Section 3 


_ tion is stated in the present Section 2 (to be Section 1 in the revision).” ee 
: _ The reasons for this amendment will be pe pe tee a report of the Committee to be sub-— 
Howarp BEcKE 
Harrison 
Rosert MERTON 
Donatp 7 


‘Dwr SANDERSON, Chairman 


100 New York December 1, 1940, or by December 
at the latest. If mimeographed, 25 copies would be appreciated. of a eee A 
a The Committee needs these papers early in order to aid newsmen in the proper er selection as and 


_ gram may be presented to the public i in a “bad light” because of hasty, ill-considered or out- 
 of-context reporting. The press is only too happy to cooperate in this matter, but it cannot be 


t advantage unless the Committee can get copies 0 of the eee early, 


of name Read at the Annual Meetings. _— paper read at the sont 


all papers presented. Authors of such papers should not make any Prior commitments for 
publication without consulting the editor of the Review nor should provisions for publication — - 
_ elsewhere than in the Review be made after the paper is given at the meetings until after the 


editorial board of the Review has had a an ee to ) consider the paper for publ: 
our own official organ. —R. B. 


— 
ic Relations. 
ung Lee, chairman of this i 
— 
— 


j 


"American on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. Cc, 
Eat ae an 36-page booklet entitled “What the High Schools Ought to Teach.” It may be had at as¢ Be 
eee per copy (so¢ in board covers) with marked reductions for quantity orders (100 paper covered, | 
each). Ben G. Graham, chairman of a 1o-man (and no woman) committee of well known 


ae a contains vigorons criticism of the conventional subjects (history, mathematics, English, 
languages, natural sciences, and vocational education). It advocates more emphasis on 
while learning; teaching children how to read—really to read—; expansion of the social 
ens _ studies; more attention to physical and mental health and family life (it even mentions— _ 


‘it will make any "ripple. on the | stagnant pool of secondary education—by all odds the most — 
d probably most hres part of our whole educational system—poor teach- 

- ers, cluttered, antediluvian curricula—poor in everything except buildings and athletic depart-. 

_ments that ape colleges. High school teachers should be as able and well tsined as college 

— American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Wa shing 

issued Matching Youth and Jobs, by Howard M. Bell. It appears that almost half ot the a 
ea ness and industrial jobs require no more “education” than the ability to speak, read, and write. 
a Two thirds of the jobs can be filled by eighth grade graduates. This would seem to sound the — 
; me death knell of the vocational training fad and to demand increased emphasis on vocational 
_ guidance. It should also awaken people to the double-distilled folly and democratic danger of 
overemphasis on white-collar jobs, with its attendant prestige and snobocracy. Education 
_ above the eighth grade must be justified in terms of better citizenship, the development of — 
capacities to live “the good life”—whatever that is—rather than as preparation for specific — 
jobs. What is needed is an educational philosophy which glorifies the “Wearers of the Blue” _ a) 

- (denim) and holds that a college education is a good investment for one who is going to follow — 

: the soc ‘ally indispensable calling of garbage collector or lower left-hand-nut- tightener on the 

assembiy line—and a decent income and economic security for such “indispensable” men. 


Sach general education i is the function of the high achoat; provision must be made for certain 

feserved entirely { for the preparation of professional people, ‘scientists, and creative artists. 


‘The Committee for Conceptual Integration has echedaled | two meetings during the 
- annual meetings of the Society at Chicago, Dec. 27-29 inclusive. These will be held from 3 a 
on Dec. 27 and 28. At one of them, a panel discussion on the “organization and general <a 
= of the C. will be held. L. F.: apin A. — _and Read 
st It should be noted hea this c committee is in no sense a constituent part of the Americ Bc 
: Sociological Society. Its meetings were printed in the preliminary program merely by way of | a 
‘umeuueeinent for the convenience of its members and any other persons who may want - 
i attend. The C.C.I. itself is an informal, congenial interest group of members of the Society a 
but it has no official status in the Society. : 
Ris. _ Anyone interested in the activities of this group is welcome to attend and participate. 
‘However, the dues are only 25¢ a year, payable to Albert Blumenthal, ass Teachers College, — a 


“a eens Mo. Those interested should become Paid up members 
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the USDA and ieneed by the Cameiee Commissioner of NDAC isa masterpiece Lay arrest- Be 
ing pictures and eloquent prose which tells a te ble ‘story but suggests a happy. ending; “45 oie 


SS of us live below the safety line’ —but “we have the land it takes, the machines and 
wing 


oe _ hands it takes to make us strong.” ’ The implication i is that we also have the brains and will to 


Be criminology, or sociology. It may provoke some articles like “Crime and the Anthropologist,” 


doi it. Harriet Elliott has, I’m sure. Her foreword is one of the best brief statements I have _ 
geen of our democratic problem and part of its solution. I feel better knowing she is the CC. © f: 
ae predict she will emerge from this fracas as one of the best known women in America. ‘She 

BS About 100,000,000 Americans should read her ‘ ‘Clear Call” 


for public consumption, not for private cash.” ” Then we may become a real Fens aig if 
Harriet Elliott can make this country ‘ ‘consumption conscious” and implement that con 
sciousness, she will earn a place in the Galaxy of Great Women. apace eee <a 


ame get your copy of the Food and National Defense issue of Consumers’ Guide— 


the American Anthropologist, ‘analyzes E. A. s 
@ monumental work by an eminent anthropometrist will probably stand for years as am ae 
— colossal example of how not to do it. It apparently violates almost all the rules of logic, sta- 


 broso’s. Neither the criminal nor the noncriminal control sample is representative, or even 
random. The check sample is small and quite untypical of the general population. Conclusions _ 
and obditer dicta are proliferated in flamboyant abandon, many of them having little or no 


‘2 relevance to the data (such as they are). The conclusions seem to flow from preconceptions 


- and in in many instances are contrary to the data rather than reasonable inferences from them. | 
_ This work, because of its volume and the popular reputation of its author, may exercise 
great influence upon the opinions of those who are still in bondage to authority and prestige. 
It will also doubtless be used by some who attempt to show the folly of statistical analysis of — 

social data. That it is bad statistics and worse interpretation will be overlooked by many. Of 

course, it is unlikely the book will interfere with the scientific development of anthropology, - 


and will cause a transient ripple of sorrow among serious scientists—to think that so much 


alent and money were wasted so o carelessly—and all in the name of science. Fortunately, i itis 
ot likely | to exert so much influence a as on later thought 2 and research did Lombroso’ s work, 


a on the public mind will doubtless be deleterious for many years to come. It is ‘too 


bad this had to happen—worse, however, for Hooton than for criminology, anthropology, and ‘ 


a ‘is highly doubtful, and if the measurements are accurate, ¥ which ch may b be ‘presumed, I suppose, a 
areas where these convicted criminals originated, and comparisons were made, (with other a 
a matched, such as age, sex, education, social class, race, nationality, etc.) something — eS, 33 
might be found out about the biological differences, if any, between criminals and noncriminals : 
and the correlations, if any, between certain biological traits and types of crime. However, it 
is doubtful whether such differences, if found, would throw much we upon Hooton’s thesis 

= crime is ‘ “caused” 


an important here a competent he needs to be 
i ‘ignorant; and he needs to 


tistics, and scientific procedure. Certainly, it neither refutes Goring’ s thesis nor proves Lom- a =a 


= 
| 
i= 
— 
ternbleexample. 
7 ull De almost forgotten Dy scientists, except as a — 
Inashort while, probably, it w 
i 


AMERIC CAN § SICA CAL REVIEW 


ye ions; is, need. 
Nothing said here should be at! attributed to Merton or Montagu. This is nota review oftheir 
review. It is merely a brief reaction induced by reading their excellent article which strikes 
_ me as fair and impartial though it is a devastating appraisal of Hooton’s work. I doubt the j 
aa ; _ validity of their A-P-I analysis unless, of course, Hooton contends that “closeness to the ape” 
ee is evidence of “biological inferiority.” In that case, their point is well taken. However, I am ve 
unable to see that apes (or termites) are any more “biologically inferior” than n men. If survival _ 
be the criterion, then cockroaches and ginkgo trees are vastly “superior” to men. Without a 
ay accepted criteria, the terms “inferior” and “superior” are meaningless for scientific purposes Ss 
as however useful they may be for name-calling and other activities for the relief of emotional — a 
a ae distress. My scientific emotions are aroused and I am distressed when a man of Hooton’s 
obvious brilliance, industry, and academic standing produces such a confused, loosely phrased, 
4 aes? defective, and statistically weak essay as these studies appear to be. —R. B. Peete a, 7 
The ¢ Indian Journal of Social Work, Volume I, Number I, appeared June 1940. This 
A quarterly, under the editorship of Clifford Manshardt, is published by the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate Sch I of Soci: Social Work, Byculla (Bombay 8), Bombay, . India, at 10 10 Rs per year, & 
i This i is an attractively printed journal of 150 pages, with t ten original articles, plus ae 
Fe reviews. India would seem to be a fertile field for social work and all sociologists should wel. “4 


come the development of this new school and excellent journal. 
4 Institute of Public Affairs has issued a 21-page booklet entitled “ 


es The International Harvester Company has issued a very attractive booklet describ- 
a ing its labor policies and general welfare program. Iti is called “Harvester Policies for Harvester — 
Be People.” If it even approximates in practice what is outlined in this brochure, it looks as if the 
La. C. is one of the more socially intelligent and civilized great corporations. I imagine the 
booklet may be had free from the Chicago office, though no address is given on the booklet. — 
a is evidently prepared primarily to be placed in the hands of each new employee. —R. . 
a National Archives. The Archivist of the United States announces the appoint- 
‘ment of Fred W. Shipman, formerly Chief of the Division of State Department Archives, as i 
ee Director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, N. Y. Coburn B. Kidd of fe 


7s Division of Commerce, Department Archives, has resigned to practice law, and Robert A. East 
ac of the Division of Classification has resigned to accept a teaching position in Brooklyn College. pe 
- Among the records recently received which might interest some sociologists are the records _ 

_ of the bond issues for the construction of the Pacific railroads, 1862~78; maps of railroads, _ 
pipelines, and telegraph lines, 1878-1913, used by the Justice Department in connection with 
investigations and litigation; and the records of the Special Committee of the Senate to > 

National Conference on Family Relations wiil meet at Chicago, Dec. 2 27, 
— 1940. This i is its third annual tan Under the ee of Adolf Meyer, of Johns om none = 


_ Living, the — organ of the N.C.F. R.,. may be had for $1.50 a year. It is included — : 


all to E. W. Burgess, a at 1126 E. St. 


a National Recreation Congress met in its 25th ment convention at Cleveland, Ohio, 
- Sept. 30 to Oct. 4 1940, and discussed the p qenaral topic Recreation under the Present World | 


contains a program as well as an analysis. Although not so stated, I imagine the Institute Un 
Bernavs will supp Opies specialists in public opinion. social control. and per_ | 
ot 
| 
— @ 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


¢g racy, 1940; the second, on the War Department’s Industrial Mobilization Plan and ower sll ele 
up to Sept. 10, 1940. Harold J. Tobin and Percy W. Bidwell’s book, Mobilizing Civilian aa 
published by the Council on Foreign Relations, 145 E. 65th St., N. the immedi- 


Social | “Council announces the appointment of two research 
“secretaries to its staff, Philip E. Mosely, associate professor of history at Cornell University, _ 
and Lloyd G. Reynolds, associate in political economy at Johns Hopkins University. Mr. 
i Mosely has been granted a year’s leave of absence from Cornell to undertake his duties with — 
the Council, and Mr. Reynolds will devote half his time to Council w work. In addition to Be 
f “participation i in general staff work, Mr. Mosely will be especially concerned with the develop- — 
ia ment of research in the field of international relations and Mr. Reynolds in the field of em-— 


The formal were G. B. ‘Vold, G. ‘A. H. H. 
Blumer, C. S. Johnson, D. R. Young, R. ~ LaPiere, and T. Parsons, but of the 25 members ; 


r re, at least for nex 
Studies in ‘Philosophy and Social Science i is published three times 
‘the Institute of Social Research, Morningside Heights, New York. The is $3.00 00 year, 
1.00 per copy. . Address William Solloch, 344, E. 17th St., New York. 
a In a sense, this organization is a resurrection (under the auspices of Columbia University). Ee 
ay of the Institut fiir Sozialforschung founded at Frankfurt in 1923. Thereafter, it published the e 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung. After the fall of the Republic, many of the scholars who sup- P 
aa ported it came to this country, and organized the Institute of Social Research. Now it has — a 
} ee decided to continue its former journal under the new title, with a somewhat enlarged and ae ; 
oe generalized program, attempting to synthesize the contributions of philosophy, sociology 
e Psychology ai and economics into a comprehensive theory of society. “The Institute hopes to 
< combine the American tradition of empirical research with the European tradition of com- 2 o 


: FF prehensive theory.” ' The contents of the first i issue are definitely it in n the European | tradition, 


in = American tradition. This i issue will consist largely of 1 reports ¢ on radio research. ea 


Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, ten (as of 23, 
_ from other American republics have been selected to study in the U. S. Four more are to be © 

; — chosen. Eight American graduate students and three professors have been chosen to teach — 
and study in other American countries. In spite of the fact that the Convention was intended _ 


Conditions.” The program was organized under thirty-five headings for each of which 
i en more questions were formulated. These topics and questions might be used as teaching aids ‘aoe ee. tia 
recreation courses. The names of the leaders and participants are not give in the 32-page 
ic Affairs Committee. 10 Rockefeller Plaza. New York. has just publishe 
— ; 
4 1940. The general topic was “Recent Trends in Research.” Ernest W. Mowrer, Northwestern ug 
hives dealt with the family; Carl C. Taylor, USDA., with rural sociology; E. B. Reuter, 
=) ‘This is the first time the S.R.A. has met at a different time and place from the national 
— 
make available to the people of the other American Republics a more accurate knowledge 


4 


Al 


s&s of the progress of science, the humanities, the technology and oo artistic achievements of the 


U. S.,” ie appears, from t the State Department that none of the students or professors 
Settlement, in New York, has a few fellowshipe of $500 for 


a “promising young men who are doing graduate work in New York City in the social sciences or a 
_ one of the learned professions. They must have an A.B. degree and show evidence of enduring _ 
interest i in social and public problems. They | would have to devote about half of their - 
to the work of the Settlement for the eleven months’ period for which the fellowship is granted. , 
x A free room is provided at the Settlement, but they are expected to pay for their board at the 
‘House (about $40 per month), and of course will have to pay their general expenses as well aa . : : 
‘the costs of their graduate work, = | 
-_- It is hoped that professors will bring this opportunity to the attention of their students. — 
Those interested should write to Albert J. Kennedy, Rivington and 


War, Draft, Jobs, and Marriage. A recent survey of 42 cities by the Jewellers. Key- 


or stone Circular (October 1940) shows that for the period Jan. to Aug. 1939 and Jan.—Aug., 1940, bs 
iS number of marriages has increased 15 percent. D Decreases were found in only five cities, iS, 
_ Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, , and Providence. This is probably due to Biss 
‘the out- -migration of people in these regional areas. As between August, 1939, and August, 1940, _ . 
_ the increase was 57.6 percent, Omaha, Providence, Richmond, and San Francisco being the a 
only cities showing fewer marriages in August, 1940, than in August, 1939 
ss "These are very crude figures, of course, since they do not take into account the  popalation 


changes or age-distributions of the cities, the marriage laws, marriages in adjacent jurisdictions, — 7 


eect etc., but they seem to indicate that marriages are increasing somewhat faster than population. 
u Some of this is undoubtedly due to depression-delay as well as to draft-stimulation. If the 
aa jewellers would conduct their i investigations in terms of rates and take account of some of the q 


% NEWS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIE 
‘teats of California. Dorothy S. Thomas, who has been doing research at the Giannini se 


5 Setoduden the past year, has been appointed to the newly created professorship of rural 
sociology. She has also been appointed as rural sociologist in the Agricultural Experiment — 
_ Station and as rural sociologist in the Giannini Foundation. It is hoped that this is the begin- 

_ ning of a long- needed department of sociology at the University of California—one of the few 


called ‘ “Democracy and in the Current Crisis,” August, 1940. len may be had from 
ae the Bureau of Publications, 525 West 120th St., New York, singles copies free, $1.80. per hun- 
_ dred. It lists the assets of our nation, , discusses the meaning of democracy and presents a 60. a 


E oa item Creed of Democracy. The statement is “We believe in and will endeavor to make a 
democracy which”’—does so and so—bo admirable sentiments with most of which one heartily 
F agrees, but one is forced to admit that we are miles away from the realization of most of the 60 a 
_ ideals, e.g., “insures to all a sense of security (unemployed? or about to be fired? or drafted?)”; oa : 
“permits no armed force not under public control (plant guards? private “detectives”?)”; Be 
“maintains human rights to be more important than property rights” (with millionaires ond me 
“rights and opportunities accorded to one shall be accorded all’ voting, 


we have pe them. The best reason for defending’ ‘democracy”’i is that i it may offer a better aa 
_ chance of attaining democracy. If this Creed is correct we still have a long way to go. The best 
1 we can say is that we more closely approximate demecracy € en some other countries one could ‘7 


name. —R. B. 
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| 
1 
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— 
— 
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CURRENT ITEMS 
ennectical. N. L. Whetten, patie of rural sociology, was recently 


mat dean of t the | Graduate School. He will also ‘continue his teaching and research work in — 


1940-1941, traveling and studying and in New York New Haven, other 
The mea 
Goodwin W atson, n, and others), and i investigation of the ts di ee rege of such meas 
urements, are being made the central theme of a series of studies under the auspices of the © 
- sociology department at Duke. A handbook for such research is incorporated in Chart for 
scheduled for publication by Macmillan on November 6, 1940. 
_ Personality and the Family, by Hornell and Ella Hart, is being thoroughly revised, enlarged 
and brought up to date, for republication early in 1941 by Heath & Co. Sag 
departments of sociology and psychiatry at Duke University are cooperating 
joint program of study. Clifford Johnson, formerly of the University of Iowa, has been given 
’ E. a special fellowship for the study of cultural and sociological factors in the family and a 
2 munity backgrounds of patients admitted to the psychiatric clinic of Duke — ; 


= 


obs University of Georgia. B. O. Williams, formerly of Clemson College, becar 
University of Minois. J. E. has returned as associate in sociology after 
hae a year in Washington as Associate Social Psychologist with the Division of Farm Popolation 


; ee x = Rural Welfare of the Bureau of of Agricultural Economics, 


University of Kentucky. An extensive research program is being carried on 


ag of community organization fo for land use ¢ planning. These studies are centered in Garrard, = 


man n to teach sociology with the rank Miss, Pahlman i is a candidate for the 


on leave to attend the General Education Board symposium on population research at aaa. i 
ana State University. During his absence, William A. Fuson will be with the department as 
: acting assistant professor. Mr. Fuson has completed most of his work for the doctorate at the 
"University of Wisconsin and has a for the Kansas State Board of 
-Mortor Be King, Jr., has been ‘aiman his doctor’s degree from the University of Wiscon- ae 


sin, His research was a study of attitudes toward public assistance a in a rural Ten 
Foreman’s dissertation, Mississippi Population Trends, completed on a 
ald grant, has been published for the Joint University Libraries in Nashville, Tennessee. — RS 
New York University. Walter Webster Argow has joined the sociology department to 


andle courses in criminology and correctional methods. He was formerly Clinic Research 
Associate at the New York State Training School for Boys and also has conducted a cores 


= Carotina State College of Agricu 


= 
i= 
— 
| 
he department of sociology, q 
Hospital, has been appo 7 “4 
Worcester State H 

ie | 

— 

2 
singin rural sociology and related socal sciences 

from the General Educatio Hamilton, formerly | 
. It is headed by C. Horace Han rmembers 


of the formerly with ‘ee Sowa Experiment Station, will have charge 

_ the statistical laboratory. Dr. Hamilton was professor of rural sociology in the a 
1931-1936, was with the Texas Agri ulture Experiment Station, 1936-39, and from 1939 to a 


. SD 


ee Ohio State pMichiaeein Jack Harris, who was t tr: at Columbia and recently has 
 eatned from field work among the Ibo-speaking people of Nigeria, has taken charge of =_ 

_ work in anthropology during the absence-on-leave of John P. Gillin who is at the Institute of | 

Human Relations at Yale for a year on a Carnegie Corporation fellowship. ; 
‘Perry P. Denune has been chairman of the department replacing F. E. Lumley 


Denune and 


ee. and has been ape a a General Education Board fellowship for research 
— William H. Sewell, Jr., has been made professor and acting head of the department. 
as Robert T. McMillan completed his residence work at Louisiana State University and re. 
to the department wit!: the rank of assistant professor. 
oie William C. Loring, Jr., who has completed his residence requirements at Harvard, ._ 
reappointed i instructor as a for Theodore G.S and Miss Grace Fer- 


Grace Seine is on leave and i is eae Consultant on Standards of Assistance with the 


Oklahoma State Department of Public Welfare. j= 


_ Theodore G. ‘Standing i is on leave and is now Regional Sociologist the Di Division nof 


Population and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA.., Little Rock, 


3 Charles D. Sea and E. A. Gaston, research assistants in the department, received fel. 2 
7 lowshipe to do advanced graduate \ work at lowa State University and University of Nebraska, 


Delta both should be congratulated. Students of community organization 
} a disorganization will find useful material i in this publication. Most of the reports are the result 


ihe of systematic research, usually done in connection with requirements for the M.A. degree. 
fe | The are neither impressionistic nor trivial. They represent real research into actual societal — 
y Pp y rep 
ae ei ze: data. Some of them, evidently by undergraduates, are somewhat impressionistic, but they at 
least testify to actual sociological observation and description.—R. B. 


ig oe University of Toronto. Edward C. Devereux, formerly « of the Universi y of Con- 
rs necticut and more recently tutor at Harvard University, has been appointed to an instructor- 7 


Washington State College. Institute for Town d Country | Pastor 
‘sponsored by the rural sociology department, was held on July 8 to 19, 1940, Courses were s _ 


a given to the ministers on agricultural cconamsice, personality and social adjustment, rural 


4 


University of Wisconsin. Hans Gerth, who. taught last year at the Uni 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 
| 
wrer has been appointed editor of anew 
sociological series Dy F. 5. Urofts an ompany. and 
» 
— 
time ago, Dut was prevailed upon to continue ul 
44 
the 
; It is titled “ Cc ities’ and contains ten 
ssued. It is titled “Texas Commun 
pages, 75¢ per copy, has just been i | 
= 
—— 


—— 


1as y revised his high school text, Civic under the new 
title American Society and Its Problem (World Book Company). 
7 Howard Becker taught in the summer session at the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Contemporary Social Theory, a symposium edited by Howard Becker, Harry Elmer Barnes. 
and Frances Bennett Becker was published by the D. Appleton-Century Company in October. 
a _ The symposium will include chapters by George Lundberg, the late Alexander Goldenweiser, — 
“Tittle, Brown and has just Modern Human Relations: An Elementar 
Sociology, by Norman M. Kastler. This is a textbook at the high school level. ee re 
J. L. Gillin is engaged i in the second revision of his Criminology and | Penology (D. Appleton- - 


4 ree Graduate students whe went to teaching appointments in September are Robert C. ae 
Schmid, Vanderbilt University; Howard E. Cottam, Pennsylvania State College; — 
- Slocum, South Dakota State College of Agriculture; Rockwell Smith, Garrett Biblical Insti- se 
tute; Zetta Bankert, Iowa State College; John Teter, Milwaukee State Teachers’ College; — 
‘Preston Valien, Fisk University; Allan Eister, Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, Pemmyt- 
nia; Wilbur Brookov er, Butler } 
University. I, X, of the Bulletin of the in the Science of 


Society has just been issued. The editors assert that when this volume is completed in May © 


1941, the Bulletin will go out of existence unless there is a roaring demand for its continuance. 
Though I I am no Yale man, and t no great admirer of Sumnerian sociology, I for one will be sort 
_ | to see the Bulletin commit hara-kiri. It has been a little oasis in my editorial desert. Fe 
- i Mr. Keller contributes a thoughtful and thought- provoking letter to his “amici carissimi,’ i. . 


“the centennial edition of Folkways is mentioned (too bad its foreword could not have been 
written by a sociologist or anthropologist), the coming of Malinowski and Bennet to Yale is _ 
noted, and the going of John Syrjamaki to New York University, Mason Record to the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Theodore C. Weiler to Middlebury College, Henry A. Baker to Union 
College, and Fenton Keyes to Colgate University, is is set 
We hope ¢ the Bulletin does doesn’ t diel—R. 


is 


im 

— 
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rity of Wisconsin, edison, m, Wisconsin 


weer Opinion; Doob: The Plans of Men. Jerome Davis... 
riman: Six'Contemporaneous Revolutions. J. Rumney..... 
Strategy of Terror. James H. Barnett 


976 
and Kimball: Family and Community in Ireland. "Robert A A. 
 Manniche: Denmark: : A Social Laboratory. George W. Hill 
a Barnouw: The Dutch. A Portrait Study of the People of Holland. Bartholomew Landheer. 


9 
Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, Series XXITT: 


‘Migration; ‘Henson The ‘Mingling the Canadian and 
Taeuber 
me Beckwith: Hawaiian Mythology. E. S. Craighill Handy 


A Declaration of Davis: They Shall Not Want; A 
Foreigner Looks at the TVA; Shafer, Keffer, and Breckinridge: The Indiana he 
Law: Its Development and Administration With Special Reference to the Provision “ss 
“State Care for the Sick Poor; Lansdale and Associates: The Administration of Old » ; 
Assistance in Three States; Burns: Toward Social Security! cand Explanation of the : 


Common Law; Norton: Old Age and the Social Security Act; The Crusade: 
ve tat An Impartial Review of the Townsend Movement and the Probable Effects of the 
; a Townsend Plan. The Committee on Old Age Security; Martin: Slums and Slummers: 
ag A Sociological Treatise on the Housing Problem; Millis: Sickness and Insurance: 
ee a A Study of the Sickness Problem and Health Insurance; Morehouse: Rain on th 
aie —-- Fust: Simpson: The Negro in the Philadelphia Press; Essays in Social Economics: i 
_ Honor (of Fessica Blanche Peixotto. With a Foreword by Wesley C. Mitchell and a 
Biographical Sketch by Henry Rand Hatfield; Nall-Brouning: Reorganization of 
Social Economy; The she Merriam: The of 


i Thompson: Fijian Frontier. J. Gil of Po Myrdal: Population: A 
_ Fairchild: People: The Quantity and Quali elfare; Hansen: The gain 
— its 
Was” 
— 
| 
: ence of Social Work; Selected Papers, 
» Buffalo, New York, Fune 18-24, 1939. David K. Br 


“The Ohio-Mississippi Valley Flood Disaster of Relief Operations the bald 
_ American Red Cross. Leonard F. Requa, Jr 
Bowman: The College Professor in America: An Analysis of Articles Published in the — 
General Magazines, 1890-1938; A of Those Who and 


for Youth: A National Responsibility Foerster: The Future’ the Liberal 
Willard Waller... 


Elements of Rural Sociology. W. Hill. 
Watkins and Karr: Fright a and What od Do qt: William B. 


Albright: Ballot Analysis and Changes § Since 1930: 0: A Survey of State 
— the Various Types of Ballot in Use Throughout the ne. ; 


‘ Burns and Watson: Government Spending and Economic Expansion... 
ae Man and Society in in an Age 4 Reconstruction. By — MANNHEIM, trans 
SHILs. Y 
Man is polygonal and sccihieanl fit h him Mannheim 
competent in taking novel perspectives than in organizing them. He does Be 
not evidence skill in deducing from large discourse specific hypotheses and ae 
constructing the means of their testing. His work loses in firm specificity to 
gain in novel conceptual optics. But his problems are significant and he ae 
_ tries to point o out a new set of answers to them. He presents a learned “ da ee: 
talk” for teams of heavy-duty thinkers, challenging them to attack the big a 


themes of the epoch, 5 — them within: the century- pivoting changes, — 


The book consists of a of Mensch und Gesellschaft i im 
4 des Umbaus (1935), a Hobhouse lecture « of 1934, articles in English journals, — 
_ contributions to sy mposia, and some passages not hitherto published. it : 
_ Was five or six years ir in the making, It “had no uniform plan . ere [but] . . « 
= tried to reach the same center from different points at the periphery.” 4a This 
attempt did not result in architectural grace. Edward Shils 1 is to be con- 
‘gratulated what i is often heavy-freighted and Romantic 


uipmen 
world of ‘discourse i is the social sciences. He has 


‘ of them ‘that ar are valuable, and these perspectives are not 


ducation; Heaton and Weedon: The Faili Lloyd-Jones: Redirecting 
: 
iti 
— 
— 
: 
— 
= 
— 


this before. Bu may we a front: ? There 
are implicit in the book several ee eee of the role of sociological 

Af | One is the constructing of | working models of ‘various social structures in a 

+e a their totality, typological models into which specific researches may = : 
E fitted. Such hypothetical models would heip « overcome the partial perspec- 7 
ie tives due to ill-advised gta estan Second, there is the idea of — 

forth social mechanism: 


-dimensio s of various orders. This requires think- 
ne ing,” ” which is the ; Capacity to trace out t the ef effects ofa particular e element i in 
a of the abstract ‘spheres (such « as economics, psychology, and s so on) and 7 
_ later to institute the interactions of the spheres themselves as a problem. © 
_ There is an unfinished metaphysical rationale of such thinking: the structure — - 
a... reality is grasped i in “the multi-dimensional nature of social events”; and 7 


pluralistic view of historical different it spheres | take the histori 


~wess 


pecialized ‘ourselves away from the greatest problems, and then justified — a 
our inability by formal methodology or by attention to the minutiae of | yy | 
; = administrat ve practice. With increasingly able techniques of f problematiza- is 


tion we could break up big themes for solution without our 


translated work! is the conception that contemporary changes include 


a spheres of |t thought as well as the social, political, and economic worlds. 


these pages are c carried brief f analyses and histories of 


The strand i in Man and Society which links it t with the author’s 


ja). But I am convinced is a 
; : the methodological problems of the social sciences in a fruitful manner. It is 4 
a a legitimate extension of the sociology of knowledge, and it continues one | 
of its firm sources: the attempt to discuss political probl ms wi without ut being: 
De: a a naive victim of bias. It implements the ascension to a perspective outside 
= ame of conflicting ideologies because it situates them as features of understood — ; 
= = social processes. Thus, it formulates live problems answerable by observation _ F 
analysis out of abstract ' “Gssues” and constructs methodological con 


, but also 


translated by L. ane E. Shils. New York, 


— 
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— 
— 
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— Viannheim bumsel | 
ie es the positive sta ‘consequences from sociological 
con 
 tablis 
oth bri 
‘nowledge. By Karl Mannheim, 


be socially and ‘historically Peychological 
should be systematically located within wider hypotheses concerning 
social divisions and trends. Sociologists should study the structural | forms 


and sociological conditions of particular social- historical 1 types (such ; as the 


white-collar worker in the movement from an agrarian to an industrial 

psychology’ “man. Mannheim’s presentation of this view does not go. 
beyond the relevant American literature, except in his daringly concrete 

usage of it in an explanation of the drift down to war. 


Pi: too often, however, he slips i into a psychoanaly tic model of “ ‘explana- 
” He is too quick and loose with imputations s of “ “primitive impulses,” 4 Sa 
“sublimation,” and “ regressions. However tempered it may be 


nsistently critical manner with the In 


theoretical presentation. of this intellectual equipment 
‘more successful than | the results its ‘use in characterizing “the basic 


“Most of the symptoms o of our r time, ” he writes, - ‘are , due to the transition 


a from /aissez-faire to a planned s society.” Changes flow in rapid tempo from 
this st structural transition. The dialectic of history (refurbished as “ ‘objective — 
dynamic’ and implemented by ‘planners’ ”) will perhaps synthesize a plan- 
from the thesis and the of ‘ ‘planless 


expla 


stantiated notions in the book. One wishes had tte y 
less with words like ‘ “emotional” and * irrational” and more with such in- * a 


dices as trends. ‘It should also be related more precisely and rigorously 


- 1 


i A third set of changes i is accounted for by the shifts i in social technique. 


_A comparison of E. A. Ross’s 1901 analysis? with Mannheim’s 1940 edition 
ist here interesting and illuminating. In the former, ‘publics” were con- 


In 1940. the s ‘stress is more on the ‘ aK ‘need’ ” to control public opinion ee a 
ministrative devices; space is given to of the conscious e 


has worked out a penetrating set of critiques of Marxism and of aoa i. 
> of Liberalism. His long se section on 1 social control and techniques © 
“raises fundamental problems. 


— 
= 
— 
— 
ma: 
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tion and the the few to a mass society if 


and Probles ms 
a sometimes critical, many-sided, and d always s stimulating 
a analysis of what is happening to ‘world ‘social structures, ‘Mannheim ad- 
vances toward more positive and constructive statements and the 
logically connected with his hopeful discussion. of planned Be. 
ae tween these two concerns there is a gap, and from this gap spring the practi-_ 
cal inadequacies of the book. 
a Particularly lacking is a carry-over from the analysis to the concern with 
Meas at 4 planning of the distribution of power groupings. There i is, for example, no. a3 
 hard- headed attention paid to the huge concentrations ‘of economic and 
politica power which | have been i in “key positions” ’ for years and which have 
been ‘ “planning” quite “ “rationally.” There is attempt to ha andle the vital 


"probleme of private property in a ‘corporate economy 


a has/Mannheim descended to a concrete analysis of which specific 


groups, or even types of groups, he thinks (a) likely to obtain | operative 

fn _ pow er in the democracies, and (b) would like to attempt actualization of his aah 
type of plarining. Repeatedly the grossly ‘unsociologic ‘we” is used. Exactly 
whom does this “we” include? Since he is not a a magician, it cannot embrace © a 


_ others than those influenced i in some manner by | books of. the kind he i is 


portrayed. This inadequate treatment is on failure 
ae: a squarely t to face the deceptively simple question: Planning for what? ‘Neither — 
the mechanisms of policy determination in a “liberal democracy” nor the 4 
Be possibility of various groups influencing them are satisfactorily discussed. 
does not address himself to the question because of his notion of planning 


as a sort of “strategy,” “experimental.” Specific and generic problems 
‘fall untouched i into” this yawning gap. Now “ strategy” without any master 
-_Fesolution ofn major ipo issues and firm plans to handle them will often 

y it is is little different planless 


- Genuine . planning would have to take a a standpoint outside the accepted 


circle of contingencies, and Mannheim’s does not. 
Butt two things must be said for Mannheim on planning: (a) He. Aes not 


il 
Oth 
>_> =~—~2~—”~™~™C™ and power he himself has traced. Has he forgotten the existent power groups _ ao 
concentrated in or close to his “key positions for planning,” 
and which are taking the historical initiative all over the globe? The con- 
crete and perhaps discouraging problems of the power-means of planning 
4 are simply not confronted with the cold and fishyeye.e — 
— 
— 
— 
— | 
— 
de 
State 
quires only the means to carry it out during the action itself” (223). A check wit 
und Gesellschaft (p. 191) indicates that this key sentence should read: “ . . only acquires...” thesi 


thought. Seth a view flows of k practical 
of ‘that discipline, and here Mannheim | is ‘sharp. of 


Sth have of ‘free issue of and is im- 
‘portant only in its concrete form: Freedom for whom? Freedom in what 
Ce spheres? And this Mannheim does not answer. He does repeatedly allege 
that Germany has and that it has stowed no place 


for freedom. ' 


some future. Some all can, even n if it be minute, and 


n Introduction to Public Opinion, By Hanwoop L. 
Wiley & Sons, 1940. Pp. vit+151. $1. 75. 


‘The Plans of: Men. By Leonarp W. Doos. New Have 


et b ho is. 
3 ic > process: 
(2) the discrepancy between abstract decision and concrete action; time-— 
Jags; and (4) political conflict. Later he deals w vith three 
leadership: (1) with effective action, @) 


: _ Matters: of the ¢ economic interests of individuals a are excluded. . This i isan | 


_ Child’s volume i is a series of thought- provoking | lectures to business men, 7 


n which he relations, public o} opinion, and His 


= 


i= 
given great powers of personal decision. These par 
spheres are simply not those wanted free by Mannheim. 
With the slippery fingers of the mind we are all attempting to grasy 
gah various sectors of the civilization of the West. Co _ a 
£4 
e long slip to the edge. It must De sal at Karl Mannheim 
rttothenew directions, 
Dilemmas of Leadership in the Democratic Process. By CHESTE 
4 
| 
31S 1S m: its t eauthor 
While the analysis is penetrating it is marred by its brevity. e 


The author i is to | be commended | 


School for Social Research 


a relatively few concrete - examples, and suggestions are often vague. For in- 


by finding ut opinion says it is. “We to 
opinion as \ well as mold and guideit. 


hile recognizing that p public opinion polls are he believes that 


interests. This often prevents the poor of opinion on questions 


have great social significance. He advocates some method of polling which 
socially controlled. He criticizes the Institute of Propaganda 
ia for showing the devices and methods which propagandists use 
without finding c out why certain types | of propaganda spread. “Instead of © 
trying to find out something the Institute is merely trying to prove some-— 
= thing. oe seems doubtful whether this criticism of an institute which is — 
— still in its initial stages is well founded, for, of necessity, the methods © 
. 2 propagandists use must first be analyzed. The question of why certain forms 
propaganda spread i is much more complex, and while Childs raises it, he 
. himself i ignores the task of answering it. An excellent chapter on the p propa- - 4 
ganda devices of the York World’s Fair have been required 
On whole the book is well done, and those interested i in ‘studying 
er — Doob’s effort is more ambitious. He has tried to evaluate the powibilces 
a... planning by means of an analysis of biology, sociology, political science, — 
oe psychology, and psychiatry, concluding ¥ with a summary of the — 
tions they make to social planning, 
In doing this, Doob draws a distinction between individual plans, pla —_ 


which function for particular” activities, and “master plans.” He defines” 


2 


the latter as “‘a plan which attempts to prescribe almost all the © goals 

= the individuals can seek and almost all the means ‘they may y employ — 7 

attain these goals.” He is doubtful about the wisdom of ‘ 
enthusiastic about less general 

book will contribute little that is new to the sociologist. In co 

ch a wide range th the treatment i is of necessity brief and general. 1 There are 


; _ stance, the author proposes that “the basic American principle of permit- 
a a i ting every one to vote for public office might be modified so that only —- 7 
directly: affected by a particular office will have the privilege of choosing the __ 
He then fails to explain what concretely would | be involved i in 


applying this theory to American life. 


to correlate social s science with 1 the problem o 


control i is much needed. 


Contemporaneous Revolutions. By Rocer Bioe.ow Mr 
Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. viii+230. $2.50. 
i this detailed historical study the author describes, ana yzes, and com-— 
pares the Puritan Revolution 1 in n England with five other anti- monarchical 


| 
| 
| 

| 
_ 
| 
= 
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— 

— 
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= 
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social direction and social BOTS 
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of the revolt of the and princes in France known as the 
and of the revolt in the Netherlands in 1650 and the displacement of “dae 
a centralized monarchical Stadtholderate of the House of Orange by the re- 
publican pensionary government of the DeWitts. The 
- ormulates some generalizations on the basis of the events described. T he | 
Be “third chapter traces the relations of these revolutions to one another, and — 
pie a describes the policies of established authority and the revolutionists of exch 
towards the ‘uprisings ¥ which occurring in in the 


_ most interest. First, the immediate though not always the most funda- 


mental cause of every revolution was financial, in the form. of arbitrary 
taxation. Second, the revolutions were e directed against 


were paramount. England, in this as in n other ‘Tespects, was a marked ex- 
= and the author gives it as his opinion that the religious que: 
=e in the final analysis the most fundamental of F all” (p. 91). Fourth, 
the revolutionists did not avail themselves of ther many, opportunities that 


at of the revolutions of 1848 : and of those following the first ae 
a orld War. In each case “national rivalries proved stronger than the virus 
oof revolution” (p. 213). “Conditions today may differ” more widely from 
those of 1848 than from those « of two centuries before, but as long as the eter? 
‘spirit of nationalism remains dominant, it seems ‘unlikely that any 
country will be induced voluntarily and permanently to abandon its own 2 a a 
ni established institutions as a result of influences brought to bear from with- ia 
7 a out. Each still demands the right to work out its own salvation” (p. 217). 
: 4a To what extent this last - generalization i is still valid in a world of conflict- 
ing ideologies which transcend national boundaries may be questioned. One > 
2 also question the view that religion was the most fundamental of all _ 
factors in the Puritan Revolution. True, the Independents were convinced 
i that they were fighting God’s battle. But may they 1 not be regarded as the oa 


g bourgeoisie asserting its b power and going to extremes net thought by. 


oa restrained them. They cut of their king’ s head ‘with ee crown upon 


it’ and established a republic” (p. 92). No wonder Cromwell is described as 
demon of Hell who bat! icidal and -sacreligious hands in 
* blood of his king” (p. 92). Such languag is reminiscent of the bitter tirades Ris 


ere was a revolution ‘that changed not 


revolutions that swept over Europe during th 
seventeenth century. The first chapter is a fac 
&__Catalonia, Portugal, and Naples when the au = 
oie 
ttm 
— 
— 
— 
| 
| : 
it 
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an be predicated of the other 


= of economic and social aspects. Thus the at author speaks of ‘estab- 
_ lished authority” which is defined as government against which the 
| 2 tags ay revolution in the different countries was originally directed” (p. 116). This — 
——— only definition offered, and in other cases revolution, rebellion, revolt, 


« of (Terror. By 
1940. ‘Pp. 278. $2. 


psychological tactics employ ed by the German government to 
the peoples of France, Poland, and England prior to the beginning of actual — Be 
4 hostilities in the present war. The author makes use of the popular term, By 
“war of neryes,” to describe one type e of effort pu put forth by the Nazi govern- 
ment. He terms the war in the mind, or the war of nerves, “an 


diaries during the months the of war on the. third of 
Many quotations are made from these diaries which 
i _ afford a keen insight into the ways of f thinking and feeling common to their — 
intellectual. and social groups in a Europe « on the verge of war. Numerous — 
tales, rumors, and reports conversations during months are 
2 This reviewer must be ungracious — to say that the book tells 1 more 
‘a Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and their reaction to the on-rushi . 
it does about the dissolution o of social solidarity through the eemployment — 
of psychological devices and ruses. The author wanted to capture a bit of __ 
te _ important history in the making and to reduce it to some type of systematic _ 
a explanation, but his materials have been too close : at hand for the attain- 
ment of the necessary detachment. Nevertheless, this i isa book well worth — ; 


_ If, as Max Lerner points out in this book, the wala may | an entering upon 


indeed timely. More than « double the size of its predecessor, this | 
anew book, preset norama that includes not only a 
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the dictatorships of and 


East, the Far East, and Latin America. Moreover, fresh | treatment has been 
given to the economics of fascism, the problem of succession in a —— 


the ‘role: of propaganda, and the of women. 


take. He i investigates the origins of in and 
s that there is a remarkable continuity between | the old and the new - 
ny, between dictatorship and the precedents of Prussianism a 


> 
_ paternalism. John D. Hazard, 1 in his his | paper o1 on the | Soviet Union, has ‘the 
: arduous s task of attaching meaning to the description of Russia as a democ- it 
racy that rests upon proletarian dictatorship. The new and modern Turkey _ 
of Kemal Atatirk is reviewed by Thomas K. Ford, Japan ; and i its dictatorial 
regime by Harold S. Quigley, and the variegated patterns of dictatorship eae 
South America by J. Fred Rippey. Hans Kohn, in a brief summing-upof 
; the y years between democracy and fascism, strikes a note that frequently 7 
occurs in the book. “Ultimately the fate of democracy... will be decided in 
ie and papers of the second group discuss different aspects of dictatorship _ 
ne and hinge around the means fascism has adopted in order to win power and S 
“existing forms ¢ social organization, and those who seek to ‘change them’ 


(p. 232). “Propaganda in totalitarian states” serves not only ensure 
internal unity, it plays an _ increasingly important role i in the conduct 
- foreign policy” ‘(p. 266). Calvin B. Hoover dissects the economics of fascism 
and finds it is “in essence the system by which a depression-paralyzed eco- 
nomic “body i is made to function once more” (p. 217) , by means of tota : 
preparation for total war. Sigmund Neumann, in an interesting paper 


“The Political Lieutenants i in 1 Modern takes up the 


al Denis Ww. in an essay on the prospects of 
7 finds that ‘ ‘the chief danger run by « democracies today is that they may suf- 
erst fer death by international violence” (p. 329). Max Lerner, in a stimulating 
Age discussion entitled “The Patterns of Dictatorship,’ ’ seeks to show that 
“short of economic collapse or a catastrophic war, there is no reason - 
believe that these dictatorships will not endure on into the 
future.” 
ment under the conditions of industrialism ‘demands too much both of the 
human brain and the human will,” "a and “that democratic government has 
a been able to survive as long as it has « only because it has operated under the : 


— f the period o of pe is capitalism” (pp. 19-20). 


a oe _ and factual group, by far the largest in the book. The Mussolini oe cose ta 
surveyed by Henry R. Spencer, who poses the question: After Musso ini— 4 
What?” The same question, with Hitler substituted for Mussolini, is asked _ 
S 

— 

— 

— 

7 
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974 AMERICAN SOCIOL! 
An appendix by Joseph R. gives a in 
. ag post-war Europe since 1917. Surprisingly, there is no index. No definitions 7 
are given, and dictatorship, fascism, and totalitarianism are often used by 
some of the writers as interchangeable ter terms. Is it helpful to ignore the a 
specific, forms dictatorship has assumed at specific times, and to indicate, 
as the editor does, that dictatorship is really neither new nor novel? — 
Is it merely that modern dictators have a new a and powerful technique in — 
mass control through propaganda? Or is Lerner correct in his diagnosis that _ 
ie is doomed in a period of contracting capitalism PE sven if the 
answers these basic questions are not vailable, the book is a useful 
addition to the literature on dictatorship 
of Newark 
Nasi lis W omen and ‘Family Life. By Cuirrorp Kins 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1938. Pp. 353- $300, 


In these days. when much the world’s history i is being ‘made in Berlin, 
all books about Nazi Germany deserve attention. But we put down most = 
such books with some disgust because the authors have obviously written 
them with their glands rather than their brains. Not so Kirkpatrick, for 2 
hie book is a model of tireless ‘sifting of F evidence, patient inquiry, testing 
of interpretations, and scientific detachment; and it shows to the highest 


S ‘cant problem; namely, the i impact of Nazism upon family life and the status _ 
oy of women in Germany. We know that the exigencies c of war and preparation 7 
for wa war force g great dislocations of social institutions, but ‘surprisingly little a 


up his topic, the author deals with various 
Ne tations of Nazism, Passing in review the personalistic, psychoanalytic, | 

cultural, and Marxian i interpretations, and trying to find in each the grain 
: a of truth. Kirkpatrick’ s own interpretation is is couched in | sociological terms ey 
and is Striking, convincing; he regards Nazism | as “an 


cultivation of crisis psychology and enemy "This formula 
intelligible a great many facets of Nazism and 


e are too 
work; must remain in the home. In postwar marriage 
—— for many women, , and the birth rate fell a there \ was the 


the Nazis have tried to promote marriage and t to encourage reproduction, 
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 paign and in the battle of the birth-rate, they have met with some 04 
és success, but it 1 remains to be seen how permanent these results will be. T . 
attempt to return women to ‘womanly work was at no time successful. Some 
happiness and security, no doubt, women have gained from the Nazi experi-_ 
| ent, but war and the fear of war probably more than counterbalance 
_ these gains. Although the book was written before the outbreak of the pres- | 


ent hostilities, there i is no evidence that the general outlines of the Na Sap. vat) 


Although it is competently and interestingly written, and remarkably 
free of sociological j jargon and dull technicalities, Nazi i Germany will Il prob- — 
= ably not be a very popular book. At this time people want books on this _ 
— subject tl that will make | them f feel rather than b books that will 1 make them P. 
- think, and Kirkpatrick does not cater to this < appetite. But Nazi Germany — 
__ will be a book to which scholars will resort again and again for the most — . 
5 reliable facts and the best i interpretations of certain aspects of an important te 


picture have been changed by the impact of actual war. 


ondon: Oxford University Press. 1939. 


7 ; he 19th ‘aid 20th centuries. The Treaty of Versailles in its constructive 
parts w was based upon the ic idea of ‘national self- ‘determination. ‘The 


om is as much at stake was in the one, “ ‘the nation is the 

unit, and nationalism the ‘group of the Present stage 
Such a realization calls for a study of ‘th he modern world, } 


=. = if such a task is undertaken by the Royal Institute c of International _ 
Affairs it guarantees the highest standards possible. The well proven method _ Fe 
of study group reports which had already led to excellent publications, such 
_as the reports on the Colonial Problem, on the British Empire, and on the a 
Republics of South America, is again: successfully applied. The result is a 
comprehensive and balanced study on the very complex phenomenon ee 


modern: nationalism. It movement in its historical 


s. Special is. given to 
nationalism, ‘its underlying political theory, and 
the methods applied. ‘The problem of the multi-national state and the 
_ sources of resistance to nationalist policy are also examined. Even an ex- 
haustive catalogue could not describe the wealth of material, the mas ery 
in presentation, and the hitherto ~ ya standards for scholarly trea 


ag 
finally led to World War II. Whatev ae 
‘II. Whatever one may think of the fi — 
— 
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The: study j is of special value the as the | phenomenon of 
‘attic | is treated here not as an isolated political and psychological — 
_ phenomenon, b but as “a special case of the more general and permanent ne 
; problem of group integration.” The influence of modern - sociological in- 
vestigation is visible on almost every page. may be remarked that 
Professor Morris Ginsberg was a member of the study group.) Of particular f 
_ interest in this respect is the chapter on “The Attitudes of Various Sections — 
of the Population toward the Nation.” The excellent differentiation, + 
instance, between the intellectual, the bureaucrat, the ‘commercial and _ 
a industrial classes in their relation to nationalism is “sociology. of knowledge” 
ae at its best. So also is the correlation of the different ways in which national — 
er states have arisen and the theories in regard to nationalism as advanced E: 
in the various countries. One may even go as far as to say that the main con- 
tribution of the study i is its emphasis on the sociological aspects. The very ee 
definition of the nation as a community, é and the differentiation between oe 
and 20th century nationalism, center around the oft-neglected socio. 
: logical approach. The very sober and temperate survey comes to the final 
conclusion that the differences between the more moderate and =e 
: * gressive types of nationalism as represented in the two centuries is not a 
i i much the result of a specific ideology of of the state as as of the different “ grada-_ a 


tions of national feeling,” which in turn are the ‘result of “the : situation of i 


pend er is made on other vital issues of modern | nation alism, such as its — = 


— character and the of its inter sification or 


7 
ag nationalism i in such a limited study. Very 0 often the book cannot give more — a 
a than an outline of the problems concerned and suggestions for further in 

4  tensified i investigation. .Y et even in this form it ‘Tepresents “must” reading 
Sicmunp NeuMANN 


is designed for “laymen and 
a courses. Garnett. has a clear ; and felicitous style and a wide familiarity with — 
for 


each chapter. The volume i is easy and i interesting reading. 
‘Pee ee Wisdom in conduct is defined as “habitual application to conduct 
ae knowing, discriminating, | and evaluating, and this over a full span of © 
E years’ ’ (p. 13). Four main schools of ethics are discussed: (1) Right al 
io: by Kant, Buddha, and Plato; (2) The Good, Epicurus, Hobbes, and if 


Bentham; (3) Lao-tze, Koheleth, and d Tolstoi; 
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Wisdom in Conduct: An Introduction to Ethics. By CHRISTOPHER BROWNE fe. 
& 
if hea 


group illness, crime, , warfare, etc., while government, 
One could easily quarrel with such a classification, but ther would be no 
_ point to it. Th here may be some point, however, ‘to stating his two basic es E Mie 
ee contentions: (1) that conduct is bound up with persons; and (2) that | per- a a 


_ sons are capable of an inner life (p. 19). All sociologists would agree with the 


first proposition, but most people would like some light on the second. No- ae 
where does he tell us clearly what this ‘ “inner life” consists of. He empha- ou ; 
sizes that “group life is important, b but not the sole locus of ethical nt ine 
WwW here is this locus then? He accuses Comte of i naneten the i inner life, and 
hinks Comte regards society as anorganism. 
a While it is never explicit, the reader feels ‘that the author has not mas-— 
a tered the simple idea that human behavior is solely social, that there is no 
oie such thing as as. personality or | “individual” except in this context. He se 
seems bothered by the outworn problem of‘ ‘individual versus society.” i 
ce _ He speaks about basic motives (p. 234) and basic attitudes (p. 240) a. 
out ‘specifying what he means. “Some ei ends are rooted ‘primarily i in personal 
: living” —but this is not explained. On p. 348, we learn that the “larger por- _ ry 
tion of feeblemindedness is is due to heredity” —and the Jukes anc and 
a Finally, fictional characters are used to prove or illustrate many things— 


leave of speech and commur ion te 


By 


This is a report by two cultural on the social 
organization of the small farmers in County Clare, Treland. inquiry” 
using available statistics established two distinct orientations to the soil: ‘ 


the small farmer upon family labor; and the big farmer 
that of the big is followed by an analysis of family labor and intra- = 
family relations. Descriptive chapters summarize the observations of of - 
lationships between individuals and their communities under such chapter ae 
heads as: the relations of kindred, the kinship system, _demography and i 
familism, family transition at marriage, dispersal emigration 
problem of the aged, the old in the community, familism and sex 5 ( 
tion and status, and 


Aristotle. These views are presented historically and then applied to ethical | 
: 
— 
— 
ug 
og 
— 
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a matter of the anatomy of two institutions i =" 
a of characteristic form—the family and the rural community” (p. ae 


ee - Both institutions are interrelated in a master framework of relationships ae. 
with five subsidiary systems: (1) the relationships of the -familistic order; 


_ sex organization; (4) the relationships of local division of labor; and (5) the 
; oom relationships of economic exchange and distribution i in fairs and markets. 
i This book contains methodological ideas of particular value for rural Be 
a sociologists, st students s of the modern community, and individuals interested | 
American s subsistence farming programs. Arensberg and Kimball have 
os made a valuable contribution | to the | growing number of descri 


religious periodicals of generation» ago. The work abounds with 


‘action” photographs, which depict the ‘social life of c contemporary 
Nazi) Denmark in a way in which the written word of the author fails to do. ie : 
a author, a folk school principal, describes Danish social life through 
four, outstanding Danish social movements. The first is the independent " 4 
= movement of the peasant class. This small- holder group (those 
having less than 37 acres of land each) represents more than one-half of the = 
ke rural population. The Folk High Schools are next in order of discussion. — 
aes ae There is a detailed account of the rise of f these schools under the leadership ce 
and of their ex throughout the nation and 


nto other 


own. “26.8 percent of organiz ed workers were unemployed in 1939, not 

including those on relief . 000 youths were e unemployed. . Den- 

eel mark, like other countries, suffers hard from the scourge of unemployment. 2 
has tried to remedy the evil by the very extensive unemployment i ‘in- 
but benefits 2 are no o real solution of the 


c The Dutch. A Portrait Study of the People of Holland. By Apriaan J. Bar- 


New York: : Columbia ‘University Press, 1940. Pp. xi+297. $3.00. 
‘Itisa 4 tragic stimulating. about ‘ “The 


ak ”” should appear at the moment when this nation lost her political i in- 
dependence, unable to resist the attack of the Germ German army 
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s, and social 
4 unity planning, public works, 


- the reconstruction of Europe after the last war 
the partly sociological idea that the nation as a unit of culture is a = 


a category than the state as a political unit, it will be of utmost nea sterol 
to observe how the Dutch (who formed a separate cultural unit almost since | 
the days of Tacitus although their political is independence dates from the 


irom the 
:, seventeenth century) will manage to preserve e their i integrity nder a re 


definitely: of an entirely different cultural and economic pattern. If one of 


main conditions for an “ “ideal” lies in its relative smallness, 


called his d rk very a‘ ‘portrait” 
of the Dutch: it does remind the reader of a Dutch painting with its love for 
detail and accuracy and yet remaining on the high level which other more _ 
photographic : schools of painting have never been able to attain. The —_ 
By is not strictly sociological in purpose or method; but as a study of a national pe 
_ group with special stress on cultural factors, it undoubtedly deserves the 
_ interest of the sociologist, who will find much of interest in this excellently 7 
and amusingly written book. The only chapter which perhaps could — 
q been added to the study would be one on the Dutch as colonizers, for their — 
touch, w vhich i is so in de- 
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Relying largely upon manuscripts, newspapers, and 
labry traces the role of the Negro 1 in North Carolina politics since Recon- Acie 
struction. Although there are re brief discussions of Negro political 
3 


tention is centered eve 187 6 to 1900. The of the 


é ae Party from 1894 to 1898), and the end of the period saw the ee 
disfranchised in the state. Chief emphasis is is placed : not upon the political 
activities of Negroes themselves, but rather upon the manner in which the | 


= eee: of a large body of Negro voters in the eastern counties oft the state 
| 


ma 
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7 > unity on whic 
sessed this foundation for a highly developed comm 
cry 
iii 
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= 
| 
assembled facts, and weakest, a doubtful generalization, for og 


example, that | in North ina is no 
worse than if a percentage of Negroes voted” (p. 83) 


at the of the book, but there i is no index. 


ON. 


Ante-Bellum North Social History. By Grirris 
Chapel Hill: of North Carolina’ Press, 1937. Pp. 


Mrs. Johnson has written an interesting and significant t chapter i in nAmeri- 
¢ social and cultural history in this vivid portrayal of the everyday life 
_ of the people of North Carolina from 1800 to 1860. A wealth of historical — : 
a = concerning persons and events is here s so ‘organized and a 


averaged half that the as a The patterns of society 
were thus set more firmly in their parochial mould: illiterate, superstitious, a 

aa and resistant to change. The fierce individualism of the frontier — 
saw in such methods of social reform as public schools, public health and nie 

sanitation, and of the i insane, the criminal, the defective, the 


anc 
“health improvement and social reform is the ame of this 
r as to reveal the basic patterns of personal 


Upon competent and exhaustive. research of this character the advancement i 


Universi 


By M. Carers, Jr. Ch 


‘The Biography of a River Town i is an n_ effort a historian to produce a 


— CIOLOG ot necessarily 
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$ undergoing dyna elf-conscious socia ially, poor facil 
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“for such a of course but Capers searched far rand 


and a I2- _page index, all of which help to make it lepetinition: compact, and 
3 usable. The analysis is based entirely upon published and written source 
- to be found in libraries, and treats the period from the earliest days of 
__ Mississippi valley exploration to the 1890’ s. The great influence of a few 
onalities in molding the life of the. city is brought out : vividly. Stopping 
at about the date at which Middletown started, perhaps the main contribu- — 
tion of this study for sociologists is that it constitutes a fine beginning, oe 


upon a basis of which they might build a study of contemporary — oi 
emphasizing direct study of and other social | phenomeni 


par community of 1100 population on a small island in the middle aes poe 

| a Bay. Hall claims no contribution in it, beyond that of adding an analysis — ‘ 
of a decidedly unique small community to the accumulation of case studies — 
already made by social | scientists. He has done a gpod j 


a 


integrated, resistant to outside influences conflict with 
fundamentalist Methodism, and woven 


ron! AURA Tuomp: 7 
“Tastitute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xxiii +153. $2. 0. 


This hook will be of more 


interest to the sociologist than the usu 


al 
1934) condition of a Fijian people yr a century of contact poss Western 


lization As Thompson indicates, * the aim of this study is to analyze ny, 


_ the changes taking z place i in native life on Kambara, to try to understand | 
the new culture which is emerging, and to apply this understanding as fr ¥ 


as possible to the practical problem of colonial administration” (p. viii). 


__The basic conflict is in the clash of fundamentally opposed | ‘economic 


not its ‘accumulation (p. 84)51 upon kinship or clan integration, not upon 
present attempt to emphasize geographical Tegions (p. 61); upon rank, ‘not 
upon one now acquires status 70). In brief, the 


2... 
sarge pages. he myriad smatier tendencies and larger trends th | 
the growth of the city are neatly interwoven wi that occurred 
—— eS f the city are neatly interwoven with and shown to be part ee a = 3! 
— 
— 
— 
ouncil, 


ars promising. Even the recent world depression 
oo in disguise. “The natives suddenly fo und themselves rien ir 
za easy means of obtaining Western trade goods on which they had become 
4 dependent. ... Involun tarily the ey “regained: ‘most of their economic in- 
dependence’ 93). “There i is no native unemployment or rehabilitation 
problem in Fiji” (p. 79). This, then, is no depressing | picture ofa people — 
hopelessly disintegrated by W estern contact. 
Within the short « compass of her book, Miss Thompson succeeds admir- 
. fa in her aim, but the specialist looking for a detailed acculturation study 
appointed. This account is good, b nd n ciently analytical 


For a short, exceptionally w well as authoritative ccount 


0 people i in the throes es of change, this this boo 


oO 
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Quantity and Quality of Population. By Henry PratT Far 
Fes CHILD. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939- . Pp. 315. $3.00. i 


Population: Problem for Democrac ‘By Maat. 


Social Welfare. By Putt R New Yor 
Sage Fou ndation, 1940. Pp. 114. $.50. 
The » Atlantic ‘Migration. By Marcus Lee Hansen. Cambridge: 7 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xi+391. $3. 50. 
‘The Mingling g of the Canadian and . American Peoples. ‘By Marcus Lee 


HANSEN. (Completed and prepared for publication. by John Bartlett 


Ved Dae tribution for population policy. Fairchild’ S People i is an interesting, ra 
/ and non-technical presentation of the broad outlines of the transition from me 


Sk aed “the time when the specter of overpopulation dominated the thinking of 


f the field to the present, when reproductive rates - 
hough 


udents o c 
elow levels required for permanent “altho 


are b 


With the present British attitude toward native 
aE ? | 
arse 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
he 
if Hansen died before the work was completed and Brebner with 
brought it to completion and actually wrote a part of it, but the title page 
Marcus Leo Hansen,” and lists Brebner as he is shown above. 
— 


a brief for | the free dissemination of contraceptive information. _ 


_ My rdal’s Population: A Problem for Democracy outlines the Se 
experience in dealing with the problems created by the precipitate decline 

— in fertility. He discusses the population problem “frankly as as a political — Be ; 
problem of of social goals and planned political action, ” for h he believes that Si; 
the continued decline in 1 fertility in Western society must sooner or later ae 

_ unleash an ideological crisis. The population question will come to dominate im 

~ our whole economic and social policy. Following a brief analysis of the eco- 

~ nomic and social consequences of the declining rates of population growth, — “- 
Myrdal « outlines the basis for the Swedish population policy, which 

through: broad ‘economic, social, and educational “measures lessen the 

arenthood and to secure | adequate 


tary ‘reproduction v within the framework of a democratic society. news 


; Ryan’ s small volume is concern ed primarily with the individual problems . 


aii migrations of the ‘period | since 1929 in | the United States. ‘His. 
an outgrowth of the work of the Council of Interstate e Migration, of — ra 


which he was Secretary, but ¢ goes well beyond the problems of the care of 
_ the individual transient to a consideration of the relations of the problem ae 
cases to the whole of internal | migration and the complex of factors to which Pe 


Hansen’s _two volumes lend the invaluable perspective of history 


present acute migration problems. The | Atlantic Migration is the story of 


_the movements of whites from Europe to the United States. from the early ES 

a Colonial Period to the Civil War, written from the vantage point of Europe. (ae 
recounts the reasons why migrants left ‘their home communities, the: 


routes they followed, and the vicissitudes they encountered in going to oa xe 
America. The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples is the history i 
| of the integral development of the currents of international a and internal 


migration that settled America north of the Rio Grande basically as one 
economic system The historical currents of are traced as 


ad 


he had and risking gre great hardship t to reach an almost unknown land where he ~ 
believed economic and other opportunity still existed. Hansen views migra- — 
2 - tion primarily as a process whereby a ‘human atom wrenched itself from an 
society and attached itself to the new. The description of the process 
_ 1s careful an iled—readers familiar with sociological | generalizations — 
concerning migration will find these volumes full of illustrations, though the 
author does not attempt to show such relationships. , The amassing of of such a 
ita, however, is essential for sound generalizations. 
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“University P Press, 1940. Pp. $5.0 


This volume s should. establish Dr. Beckwith ‘for a larger readi 
in the ‘Hawaiian field. Printed by ‘the Yale Press for the Folklore 
” will prove of great 
value to ethnologists and folklorists. . It should be let, by — 
a onl ‘should also attract the growing body of general eer of Hawaiian — 
The author since first by an Englis 


Pp. 


and with che skill and a trained folklorist has made these 
- _materials available to readers of English’ (Folktales from Hawaii, 1928; 
Kepelino’ 5 : Traditions 0 of Hawaii, 1932; Legend of Kawelo and other Hawaiian Sy 
Folktales, 1936; “Moolelo Hawaii of S. M. Kamakau,” translation still in 
-manuscript). The v volume under review incorporates with what was previ- 
a ously ‘known the new Hawaiian mythological materials contained in these 
‘ works, And i in addition, certain subjects are greatly enriched and clarified = 


derived from living informants, Beckwith has been’ 


reviewer has no hesitation in saying that Beckwith’s Hawaiian 
Mythology makes ¢ obsolete much of the existing literature on the subject, 
- particularly the sections dealing with Hawaiian myths and deities i t 
i an first chapter briefly but ably gives the « cultural a 
while the body of the volume delineates in orderly | sequence the lore and s 
function of gods and spirits, of ‘protohistoric and legendary demigods, = 
* chiefs, and of heroes and lovers. Alternative \ versions are reviewed. Com- a 
_ parative ethnologists will welcome the inclusion of much Oceanic compara- a ae 
_ tive material. It would be possible to criticize certain small errors relating : 
= to local natural history and ethnology: but these are not serious; and, after 
the folitorist cannot be = infallible in all the sciences. 


The Family 


in Marriage. By R. Groves and Guapys ‘Hoactap 


i Second ed rev.; =m 


| DECKWITH. New Haven: Y 
— 
leve 
— 
Report 22 55000) in Tolo, repeate the 
dire 
pen 
> 
eas 
rest R. Groves. Chicago: 
— 
| ic illu ns or so-called Case 


Seldom has there been a pate and consistent sociological treatment "eam 
the family as a social institution. This job Groves has accomplished. The a 

Family and Its Social Functions is just what its title indicates. It i is not a 

book of snappy stories nor of sexual guidance. It sustains throughout | a hig 
level of discussion of such topics as the nature of the e family, its survival — 
functions, its support of culture, government, education, and religion. Only 

“ very end does | the author ‘put on in any sense the mantle of the 


the family he maintains 


a This reviewer is to see Groen make that distinction and 
- ferentiate the sociologist from sexologists such as Ellis, Hirschfeld, Ro bie, = 
Dickinson. Because of the nature of the family as a social institution, 


and mental hygiene. Indeed at times it tends to goa little too far in this. 
direction, but always the c course of the ; argument is — back by ference ra 


For ‘these ‘reasons this book may be taken as an indispensable com- 


an as, b 


makes ; a clear distinction. betwen sex and | he rejects any 


ga ble for 
ments; repeatedly eviscerates sigs of companionate 
marriage; he — there is some evidence, as Spencer forecast, on the : 


he finds that it is by no means played out. On the contrary, the family ; 
furnishes | the e key to tl the future of civilization, not a perfect institution, but 
an institution as secure as the race itself. He does not expect anarchy in 
ih the future, but rather somewhat more in the way of economic security and 
sees on the horizon the possibility of restrictive legisla~ 
tion remarriage of divorceés. Reno and take 


reasons for the reviewer 
tinction between sex pie the obvious 
fact that the only | genetic reason for sex at all is improved survival possibili- a 
ties for offspring. In other words, sex is inescapably bound up with repro-_ 
: duction. To be e sure, in | the process of social evolution sex has taken on the 
other alities ar and manifestations which make u ‘the complex of family, 


companionship, etc. In hunting fc for He distinction should 
whole set of oe ala 


The re reviewer would have been happy to say a . word in commend 


“the new edition of | Sex in Marriage, but i in all frankness there seems to cies. 
i excuse for a “new edition of this work, I o the category of 


hie 


él 
i. 
| 
on the family as a field for in 
4 
| 
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sexology. che years since work was originally issued other 
in the field have given this information ‘So much 


directly on such si 


an) 


— ation. I. (CLARKE. New 


ue 


treatment. A quarter of a century after 7 
out to a large segment of the field with their book on 


eys what seems 


as: many so¢ic 
It is a Rumania, shorn by aggressive 
After a introduction to legal backgrounds and methods, the author 
treats only 'three subjects extensively—the | relations of | husband and wife, 
aa of parent and child, and of dependency and the . Miss Clarke calls 
_ these “‘selected subjects.” ’ For each of these topics, a and their many : sub- — 
“a topics, the author gives the historical background i in which the legislation _ 
a is rooted, summarizes the statutory and decisional law on the subject, and : 
__ discusses the effects of such legal concepts upon social welfare. The result a 
a a is a book, not intended for lawyers as such, which is well adapted to class- — 
room use in in the social sciences and social work. The intelligent layman who 


is not a find th the book both interesting and 
- author herself suggests, by the works of the University of Chicago School of — 
_ Social Service A Administration. Of the Chicago” ‘series two collections of — 7 
documents prepared by Miss Breckenridge cover the first of the subjects, es 
on husband and wife; Miss Grace Abbott’s on the child and the state c covers . 
“the second; and Miss Edith Abbott’ s on public assistance, now being pub- ae 
ult 


more primary sources than Miss ‘Clarke refers to in foothotes. Either 


a design or lack of complete library facilities, the author frequently refers aa 
on a summary compilation as her source of material, rather than ew to a 7 


mi 
= 
—— Ff = 
on” has been part of our verbal coin _ 
— 
— 
i 
Segments, We are given a sizable Volume Which Carefully SUrV 
to remain of social legislation. The gratitude owing to 
= 
| 
F 
— 
— 
tat é. es ie apparent in connection with legal materials than with sociological, with a 
j LE s ee Miss Clarke has done a large job and has done it well. She has summarized = a 


“masses of material in an orderly and readable for has, in fact, opened oe 


Pp. 319. $2. 


new field for intermediate students. The book not o — a high stand- 


ard among textbooks; it 


| Not Want. By Mi AXIN Di ew “Macmillan & Com. 
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_ tion of the Social Science Research Council 


Toward Social Security: ‘Expla nation of the Social ct and 
ork: McGraw- 


Social al Engineerin Institute, I 6. P XiV-+183. $2.00. 
Soci 193 P. 3. 


Old eb and the Social Security Act. By Tuomas L. Norto 


a Foster and Stewart, 1937. Pp. 116. $1.00 


Townsend Crusade: An 4 mpartial Review the Movement and 


Jew 


nce: A "Study of the Sickness Problem and Health 
Miuus. Chicago: The University of Chicago 


on the ust, By Morexovs Lee Furman, 


Press. By GEorGE 


“delphia: University of "Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. x 


Declaration of Interdependence. By H. A. Overstreet. New York: W. W. 
reigner Looks at the TVA. Opetre Keun. New York: Longmans, 
| 
Soc onographs "NO. University of Chicago 
te of Old Age Assistance in Three States. By Rosert T. 
mittee on Public Administrae 
wea Age Security of the Twentieth Century Fund, 1936. Pp. — 
me and Slummers: A Sociological Treatise on the Housing Problem. By 
. London: John Bale Sons, and Danielson, 1935. Pp. 


M9 planned. system of public works similar to that of Swe: 
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in Social : In Honor of Jessica With 

Foreword by WE ESLEY C. and a a Biographical Sketch by Henry 


Reorganization of Social Economy. By OswaLp vow Naui-Brousso, New 


York: Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. ix+451. $3. 
Family Encounters the Depression. By RosBert ANGELL. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 309. 


Role of Politics in Social Change. By Cuanues New 
New York University Press, 1936. Pp. 149. 4a - 


= he : seventeen n titles ‘treated in this ‘review may be casted foro 


Popular, impressionistic studies of the contemporary scene. 
— Such books, to be judged fairly, must be evaluated from the standpoint of © i a 


4 what the authors have set out to accomplish. ‘Hz. A. Overstreet has himself 


stated his purpose in the Foreword to his Declaration of I mterdependence, 


_ larger setting of American history and to discover | what there is in our experi- 


ence as a people that points the way to the next step, and the next. It is 
a averse to black-white thinking. In a world of conflicting values: and half- 
truths, it doubts the power c of a clear-cut system to achieve : any uncontested 
aft solution : save that of dictatorship. And it stands firm on the American belief 
- that no dictatorship provides a solution that is worth having. The book, in 
short, i is an attempt to write a social philosophy from a present- -day Ameri- =, . 
a can point of view.” As such, the book is a success. The body of the work is ~~ ; 
eS to a 1 discussion of t the - conceptual framework within which our 
capitalistic democracy must proceed to mediate social chenee, and the ob- 
- Jectives i it must seek to attain if it is to avoid both dictatorship « and ichaos. 
Although one may regret that Overstreet has done little to suggest just how 
his social ideals are to be implemented, he has at least indicated for the man — < . 
_on the street the kind of intellectual orientation of American public opinion i 
"within which alone the democratic idea can be realized. 
Shall Not Want, a woman journalist | presents a spirited descrip- 
tion and analysis of the relief policies and “measures pursued in the United 
States during the period of the depression. She openly disclaims 
a anything to say of importance to the scholar and specialist and addresses ~ 
herself to the citizen and taxpayer. Miss Davis is a first-rate reporter. Her 
_ graphic portrayal « of the inadequacy + of our emergency 1 relief r measures and 
a her clarity, of thought i in formulating and p presenting. a permanent ‘and con- 
_ tinuing program give this book notable distinction in its field. Such a pro- 
L gram, she believes, must center in a system of employment exchanges better 
equipped from the standpoint of vocational guidance and training than 
of Great Britain, supplemented by unemployr ment insurance, and a carefully 
den. ‘These ar are neces-_ 
_ Sary as continuing measures to meet the constant readjustments inevitable 
ina technologically advancing culture, but they must be reinforced by Pe 
system of cash relief for times of n: ational eed rather than by futile | 
and expensive “‘made : 
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I ooks at the Mme. describes 
one of the most interesting and significant social experiments now being 
carried on within the framework of modern capitalism . She « compares it te 


; = spirit and technique, though not in range, to the admirable performanc = 
the Scandinavian: nations, the any democracy has hitherto prc 
= does so with a commendable fidelity to the facts, together with a ve 
_ of insight i into the local social situation which is rare in the itinerant foreign — 
ae _ journalist. With a European’ s love of the land, she looks with horror | = 
‘the American’s “villainous . .. commercialism, and exploitation, forests 
destroy ed, mines disemboweled, lands dwindled away.” She hopes, however, 
. that the extension to other regions of the sort of social experimentation now 7 
- going on in the Valley may not t only establish a a saner relationship of man to ‘a 
ms land, but that it may give to . the American democracy “ a weightier and 
sturdier content and stiffen its defenses against its enemies”’ so that ‘ “when — & 
om an assault comes from the Right or the Left, Gumecracy will be in : — 
Social Security. Unfortunately, t the view that poverty, 
sickness, accident, disability, and similar mis 


according to which all such persons were considered. as 7 
: and proper objects of public charity.” Consequently, American public policy 
in this field still wavers between public charity as a concession and social | 
“security as. a right, a confusion which the mingling of insurance, quasi- — 
insurance, and relief measures in the Federal Social Security Act has done 
Bs little to remove. How this tradition has evolved within the various states - 
_ being treated in a series of Social Service Monographs, already six in num- 


_ ber, of which The Indiana. Poor Law is one of the 1 most important. | For this 


| 


“the sick poor is treated in this volume. Its evolution into a series of old- a 
; assistance | laws which had al already been enacted by ten states and d one ter- 
_‘Titory before the depression forms the background of the ‘study of the ad- | 
- ministration of these laws in three states by Lansdale and his associates. 
The states chosen for analysis are Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey, which the authors think have attained a position of leadership 
nee service to their ‘dependent agent, and “ ‘have set an example t to the rest — 


‘the of substantial and forward administration.” 


nomic, political, and issues to which it has given 
‘rise. Together with H. P. Douglas’ more technical Social Security in eee 
United States (vide this Review, June, 1936) it provides the indispensable 
basis of fact and theory { for an intelligent discussion | of the Federal ‘statute. re: 
Th e two volumes will make — the limitations of the / 
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are, why no Act significantly d 
| along what lines the Act must be revised and extended ifi it we te - . 
practice the goal for which it was designed in theory. >: 
__ Jackson’ s Social Security by Common Law stands in marked con a 
ho two | competent volumes. He claims to face the facts in the “spirit of 


engineer,” and to construct a ‘substitute act which shall avoid all the 


Norton’s work, on contrary, is a detailed criticism old. 


age provisions of the statute, projected as a part of a more comprehensive _ e | 
work, but be in order ‘to be service to who are 


of economic security social insurance,” which 
_ ‘the, Act imposes upon the Social Security Bo Board, is not enough. The problem — | 
is important enough to justify “ an independent, special government com-— 
required to report ata stipulated date,’ similar 1 in composition 
and powers to the Immigration, Monetary, and Industrial Commissions. 
___ The information compacted into the brief pages of The Townsend Crusade 
= be valuable for social guidance for years to come. For old-age security 7 
in the United States is a continuing , problem for the future. The percentage © 
ae ES over ‘sixty-five i in the total population | has doubled during the 
a “past seventy y years, and bids fair to more than double in the next seven 
decades. T he Social Security Act fails to cover nearly half of the working» 
population, and many years must elapse before anything approaching : ade- 
quate retirement allowances will be available to the most fortunate of those 
covered, while they will continue to be inadequate for the masses of the | 
 lower-paid and less skilled industrial workers. These and other facts will 
furnish the political background for similar crusades in the future. It = 
— therefore, more than t timely to have at hand this impartial and restrained Bi 
_ study of the current economic fallacies in which such movements deal, and a 
- the disastrous results which they entail. For this reason alone, the study 
merits the widest | possible reading by all citizens over thirty-five. But of | 
- still: greater value as a safeguard against: the future recurrence of such 
= will be the revision of existing legislation in the direction of in- _ 
_ creasingly adequate provisions for old-age, both as to extent of coverage and 


- __ Decent housing for low-paid workers i is one phase of social security ag 


trates es that nothing short eines ‘subsidies from either private or 
_ public sources can suffice to meet this growing need. ‘Martin’s Slums and 


 Slummers is useful for its portrayal of the practical difficulties whic a 
“4 SS projects have encou ntered in England. 


= out tof the homes of the poor.” 
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craftsmanship as as it is of the mountain people themselves. ee 


in 
means, but one regrets his lack of mpathetic imagination 
nwarped by slum experience. 
Fi nally, Millis: points out | that contrary to European precedent, which — 


> health i insurance an early emphasis in the program of social legisla 


as = is s the largest problem in in this field, , this 1 measure has as ‘yet not been 
included in our legislative program of social security. _ But Millis would hav ee 


the United States depart from European patterns in certain respects; 


especially» would he carefully limit the organizations to be recognized = 


_ insurance carriers, change | the share of medical persons and institutions in 
fe _ divorce medical care from cash benefits in cases of illness. He would provide 
the latter by means of an amendment to the Social Security Act, and the 
former he would limit to the high-cost illnesses of low-income receivers, ie 
financed pentiy by compulsory insurance contributions, and partly by. tax 


Works of more specifically interest. In Rain on the Just, 


| = Mrs. Morehouse has presented in fictional form materials rich in interest ~ae 


og the student of regional and folk sociology. The scene i iS laid among the foot- 3 


portray val of this background i is and often 


: a _ vivid, but unfortunately the book will not be as well received by the literary _ 


as by the sociological critic, for as asa novel i it lacks dis distinction. Least Dolly | a 
_ Allen, the heroine of the piece, is. is a self-reliant young girl who displays. the 
fierce family loyalty common to the mountaineers, but neither she nor any 
f the principal characters of the story rise above the conventional type to 
take on the distinct and vital individuality as characteristic of ‘superior 
In The Negro in the Philadelphia Press, Simpson has sampled four 
Philadelphia. newspapers, at five-year intervals from | 1908 to 1932, ,tode- 
_ termine changes in the treatment of the Negro in in the : news. In spite of over 
eighty-five percent increase in the Negro population, the 
olumn inches of Negro news shows an absolute decrease, hac items appear _ fy 
less frequently on the front page, and Negro terms receive less emphasis in 
a headlines. - Nevertheless, the items published give an impression « ia 


ly unfavorable to the Negro 1 race. These data are interpreted as in- 


. dicating that “the most common attitude in Philadelphia is one of ime, oF 
ence to Negroes unless a Negro commits an especially 

interferes i in some way with the white man’s peace of mind.” fs. 2386 


i control of the system from a position of dominance to one of adequacy, and a an 


| 
| 
= 
customs of the mountain folk through long residence, and has gained 
accurate knowledge of their daily activities and sympathetic insight into 
PP ma 
— 
— 
s, ranging from psychiatry to national planning, and from 
ae ee ty to old-age security, most of them written with consider- — ll 
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/-£ depth of insight, and all with the purpose of utilizing the results its 
end in the service of humanity. This range, method, and purpose | make - 
¥ volume : a fitting tribute to Miss Peixotto, whose intellectual vigor ; = 
bi human sympathy have stimulated her colleagues and students to explore the _ 
field of social welfare in all the directions indicated | by this. volume, and — 
more. A biography of Miss Peixotto is included as an introduction, » and . 
* bibliography of her writings as an appendix. 
_ Reorganization of Society is a a comprehensive « exposition of sssaakiaiitahie 
"Catholic social philosophy as embodied in the papal encyclicals Rerum 
rum 1 off Leo XIII and Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XI. The author traces — 
= historical relation between the ideas contained in the two encyclicals — 


the social order i in the form: of a a commentary, based 


“uch questions as individualism, liberalism, communism, 
at 


unionism, 1, economic domination, and the the reorganization of industrial 
way read ers rs of ‘Angell’ volume wil-be interested in 1 the d dramatic en- 
counters with economic disaster of the fifty familes whose cases are recorded _ 


in the body of the text. But sociologists _ be ae concerned with the 
the auth 

certain notions social He is with the atomistic 

and elemehtalistic implications of the usual statistical analyses, and en- 
at on deavors to develop | a method of analytic induction which will preserve the 
“wholeness” | his cases. He e freely ‘Tecognizes that he has not reached 
“a modest foundation stone for . 

a= to build upon’ "and he makes it easier r for others to do so by the frank | : 


way in which he indicates the and of of 


is an acute analysis of "the ; meaning | of the political i in human affairs. Social 
thought since Marx has passed through “a long period of over-emphasis on 
ot the economic aspects of life, an exaggeration beyond all reason © of one pha e 
of human « experience—a barrier to an — understanding g of economic — 
forces in relation to social for : legate the political to the 
limbo of the necessary ey evil.” 
thought, radical and joined hands in decrying 
- government an and boycotting the state. Anarchists have directed their efforts 
toward its complete destruction, collectivists have developed a curious hy- 
__ brid of anti-statism in theory and pan-governmentalism in practice, while 
 individualists have sought t to narrow government to the smallest possible oe 
2 = and confine. it to the ne negative role of a policeman. But Merriam en- ae 


society, de 


<= wisdom of Charles E. Merriam. His Role of Politics in Social = 
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d in the tensions and tempos which ar 
5 pene of social life. The state is a permanent ¢ constituent element of Nee ie 
i organization, “ “an over-all frame-work of social control,” which must at = 
¢ Ga same time “ recognize and protect value-systems other than political, within: 
ee the framework of political ; association,” and seek to “coordinate national rag 
5G and local policies, public, quasi- -public, | and private plans, i instead of allow- — 
_ : hem to drift apart and pull against each other.” The book is an inc = 
P ing the p p g e e e book is an incisive Po 
_ defense of the democratic process in which he re no grounds for the oa 
belief ‘that ‘America st stands at the ‘broken end of * worn-out w ww: 


-sixth Annual Conference, pow New York, rune 18-24, 1939. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xi-+655. $3.00. 


‘significance t to large groups s of practitioners, , fre 
permanent usefulness for reference purposes.” 


change from ‘Seriatim to topical arrangement, under ‘four main heads, 
: <3 is an improvement over previous volumes. “ 


America” _puts some questions | about democracy and i its meaning for tl 
a individual and the social structure, and answers some of them. “ 


"Sectors of Social Action” deals with health, youth, employment and secur- 


ipa . ity, industrial standards and relations, dynamics of interstate migration, 


and ‘Fields of Social Practice” offers s seven papers on n social ca case 


unit ‘and ‘the arena of government. present compete 
> prog: rence ¢ f autho: 
be onference i m and the Conference « organization. An index c o aut ors 


standards of re rap 
eraphy 


That the present volume is wellnigh indispensable | for courses in social ; 


sag 


_ and its counties, presenting child welfare “ as is” in rural settings, might be Bn 


a useful reminder i in courses on urbanism or introductory sociology of life eee. 


the writer would vote for “The Field of Community ——- 
Robert P. Lane, Director of the Welfare Council of New York 


ye pathology a and principles of social work is a truism. The section on the - 2 
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control devices like the family, the church, the economic organization. All 
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services and in the theory behind them. From literally hundreds of Confer- ma: 
ence papers the editorial committee, headed by Russell Kurtz of the 
ence papers the editorial committee, headed by Russe urtz of the 
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Central Publishing } House, 1938. Pp. 196. ‘$1. 50. 


AMERICAN S¢ 
Chairman of the United pp. $12-$21); | 
“Some Fundamental Accounting Concepts 1 in Social Welfare’ by Anne 
4 Geddes and Joel Gordon of the Social Security Board (pp. . 568- 577). 
“Internal Migration: Asset or Liability?” by John N. Webb, Chief of the © 
Urban Surveys Section of the Research Division, Works Progress rrochengl 
Ohio-Mississippi | Flood of 1937: Report of Relief Opera. 
tions of the American Red Cross. A. R. C. 977: Washington, D.C. 1938. 


i is the story of the gigantic effort under Red Cross leader- 


ship to cope with the greatest flood in our history: —to rescue and to restore. 


W; est Virginia | to Louisiana, » 196 counties ies in 12 sta states were affected, 
16 percent} of their ar area being g submerged. The waters covered 1 12,721 square 


‘ead Nearly a million and a half 23 percent of the 


of the inundated counties, were directly subjected to the flood; 12,860 ‘- 
ose barns, and other r structures | were totally destroyed ; and 60,792 more — 
were damaged. “Conservative gu guesses place the flood | cost in the are areas 
affected at not less than $300,000,000.” 
Invi view of the density of population of much | of the area, it is /amazing 7 
that only 137 lives: were lost and 544 other persons injured. This record a 
high tribute to the he efficiency of the Red Cross and the excellent coopera- 
_— tion of Army, Navy, Coast Guard, W.P.A., C.C.C., U. S. Public Health 
The narrative is extensively illustrated with photographs and pictorial 
tes and counties, are carried in the 
State Department of Social | Welfare 


Study of Those Who. Influence a and of Those Who dre Influenced n 
sion. By Ray H. Simpson. New York: Bureau of P —— — 


College, Columbia University, 19938. ‘Pp. 89. $1.60. 
‘The American Teacher: Evolution of @ Profession in @ Democracy. By 


Redirecting Teacher Education By Gooown Wars0x DonaLD P. Cor 
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By ~ ETH L. and Vivian WE EEDON. Chicago: the 
: University. of Chicago’ Press, 1939. $2.50. 


Equal Educational ‘Opportunity for Youth, A National Responsibility. 
Newton Epwarps. W : American Council on Education, 1939 
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“the scope, content, and possible sociological pean of each of the books : 


: under | review. The books by Bowman anc 


this sort, and i it appears that most of it is either sharply critical or decidedly aa us 


Iaudatory i in tone. ‘Oddly enough, professors are apparently more critical 
professors than are non- academic: writers. There has been much discus- 

ion of academic freedom, but it has been confined for the most part t 


beral magazines of small circulation, 


a Simpson’: s book i is a lengthy report on an | ingenious series of experiments | oe 
ia to discover the relation of certain aa ang characteristics to ) the 


to pa in and scores on the Otis Test tal 
. or the Multi-Mental test, and none between this ability and scores _ 
on the Bernreuter instrument, which presumably tests emotional sabi, 
_ self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, an and dominance. There was, , how- we 
ever, a a significant relationship between ability to influence and scholastic 
marks and also t the Scholastic Test. for Verbal Ability. Radicals. are 
_ parently quite successful in influencing others. Religious background is also 
important; Jewish students were successful i influencing others, 
tants came next, and Catholics were last. As is usual in such reports of care- BS 
= controlled experiments, some of the most interesting portions of 
ook consist of obiter dicta which are not direc ctly related to the experimental — x 
. Unlike many of our psychological brethren, Simpson h has a vivid oe ae 
of the complexity and subtlety of social interactiot 
ce he evolution of the teaching profession in America, as told by Elsbree, — vas 
‘is a fascinating story. Elsbree has selected his materials carefully and inter-_ ee 
preted them well. The reviewer intends no criticism of Elsbree’s work by i 
insisting that a sociological approach to the subject could make these : 
materials mean a great deal more than they do. Redirecting Teacher Educa- 
tion is an outgrowth of a study of the program of Teachers College of Co- "Sees 
lumbia University. It is well thought out and courageous, but i is not of i im- # : 
mediate interest to most sociologists. The Failing Student is a report of a a pe 
oe study made in four Michigan colleges as a means to institutional i improve-_ + a 
— Its chief implications are in the field of guidance, but it has real value Zs ee 
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‘University Essays on the Development of University 
in | Fourteen Countries. Ed. Eowasp Brapsy. London: 


(1932) might better have been | entitled ‘ “The European outside 

would belie even that title. As it stands, the book presents magazine-length 
= - accounts of the history, constitution, aims, and ‘ ‘problems” of seer 
a fathered centers of higher education n in the United States (78 pages), 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Japan, che 
2 Dutch East Indies, the Arab-Moslem world, T urkey, Iran, and ‘Palestine. — 
a For the sociologist the main interest in these all too historical-journalistic _ , 
accounts perhaps lies in the tracing out of the lines of diffusion by — 
Western European scientific culture, now, it may be, dying at its core, has — 
pierced its way into the heart of such ancient traditionalistic cultures as the © aE 
Hindu, Chinese, Moslem, and Hebrew. Many | of the universities described 

in this book : are the spearheads of this movement, at once nationalistic and os 

impe a remark made by Josef Goebbels in another 

‘nection, they the intellectual substructure for political power.’ 

t centrifugal tendency * European civilization, how- 

hite man’s boon 1. The 
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Elements of Rural Sociology. By By L eRoy ‘Sim New Yor! 
Y. Crowell Company, 1940. Pp. xiii +690. $3.75. 


Professor Sims has labored diligently to bring this work up to date- ad! 
- first published in 1928 and again in 1934. He has certainly not allowed 3 
much material to flow over his desk _ without noting it and keeping it in = 
mind f for the Present work. In. this latest revision he adheres to his original 
thesis that sociology is the study of g group life and that group processes in ae . 
rural society are the most easily discernible in the development of com- ts 
- munities and their social problems. With this frame of reference posited in 
Part I, the author embarks in Part II into a description of community- 
village life i in various countries, concluding with h recently developed Amer 


2 planned communities. This structural “on | of rural society is — 
by: a discussion of their 


amount of factual material w eges. The author is obviously talented and Tee 
ii ee ge is another book about colleges. The author is obviou y oe ee 
College is another book abo hasis, and suffers from 
but hi k lacks unity, coherence, and emphasis, and : — 
— face that it was ori inally a series of separate a 
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ity 


titutional discussion « consumes thirteen sine in Part V.A recapitula- 


The book suffers from the ailment that is common to all revisions. ‘Re- ae: 

isions seem to demand allegiance to the old, even though much of the old 

cannot be revised and could more profitably be forgotten. Two revisions — 
within twelve years indicate the difficulties which ural sociologists are 


a externals of rural life. There i is a distinct need for a text that is n 


r _ outmoded with a new census, new y political party, or strange alphabetical 
—all of which seem to come with: more 


ultural seasons. 


if rural saciologiet will get rid of his up 


Wisconsin 
| Stage Fright and What to Do about It. By Dwiout Everetr Wa ATKINS and 


Harrison M. Karr. 


Instead of the usual relatively 
ee presentation of this age-old problem, the authors have | touched on all the — 
current scientific and philosophic interpretations in the three divisions of 
3 the book—Sy mptoms, Causes, and Remedies. The book is designed for the _ 
-performer—singer, speaker, actor, etc.—who must gain control of his fear. 
: = he style i is humorous and informal. Vivid word- pictures and clever anal- 


in the ‘revealing light of humor. Forty- three ps pen and ink drawings by Zadie 
add to the spirit and yee of the text. Two reprinted 


company explanations the parts the nerves ‘glands play 
fear. ‘Five e photographs accompany which indi- 


Ballot Bali Cha: 


‘This is survey of the forms and types ballo 


methods of voting in vogue up to 1939. The main changes in the decade were i 


the ade! duplicate ballot law (1935), the c consolidated | office-group pri- 7 


ma WwW Nashing on, the growth of f the use of v voting machines, the 
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ballot, the wider use of the direct primary. Three 
states still do not use the | entire Australian secret ballot nee pie _ 


‘The Changing Front of Health. New York: 


onference of the > Fund, dealing with Housing, Nutrition | and Public 
‘Health, Medical Appraisal of the State of Nutrition, and Population Trends _ 
and Programs of Social Welfare. It the speeches at the annual 
_ dinner. Many of the original pape or will be ee in the Piste 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 


Summaries by four of the p papers given at 
Cc 


Donatp S. Watson. Washington, D. Cs 


Affairs, 1940. Pp. vit 176. Paper, $2. .003 cle cloth, ($2.50 
Under the general ‘Peeling, pay Spending, 
Spending Policy, I Issues in Spending, and The Outlook, the review 
the depression. spending, chiefly of the Federal ; government, , which is charged 
with 65 of the 150 billions spent. Several interesting conclusions emerge: _ 
=~ began too late; (2) not t enough was spent; (3) the spending was 
ho a a aimed at shifting—and conflicting—objectives; (4) it was uncertain andon 
7 “tll <a an “emergency” basis; (5) the analogy between public and private debt is 7 g 
fallacious; (6) a balanced budget i is s impossible and undesirable under Pres- 
= conditions; (7) spending 1 is initiative and enterprise. Barer team 
_ The book has little interest for sociologists as such, but should have a : 
a great | deal of interest for all intelligent citizens. It should be read by all “1 


d Massie, Inc., 1939. xi-+178. 00. 
his 
of great Virginian, Rev. Mr. Joseph T. Mastin, D.D., 
~ an authentic history of the - beginnings of one of the country’ *s mo 


served for several years as the assistant to the Rev. Mr. 
who was personally - responsible for the first: organized | movement to deal 
‘more adequately with crime and relief in Virginia. More recently Mr. James — 
was Commissioner of Public Welfare in Vi irginia, and is now Technical As- 
sistant to the Chief of Probation and Parole, U. S. Bureau of Prisons. s 
_Mr. James has told in an. interesting ; and authentic way of the conditions 


2 which existed i in the jails and almshouses of Virginia \ when through the . 


ganizedi in n 1908. This book is is a valuable 1 of Virginia’ s social aw 
a fitting tribute: toa great man who devoted his life to public service. 
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tional its organization is highly and in their 
treatment and composition the authors have succeeded admirably 
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ne Degrees of Master of Arts and 


of recognized standing who have had 
preliminary work in Social 


come a eon a the rural social and economic structure. . 

book gives such a complete picture of these evolving institutions 
W. H. Metzler, Univ ersity of Avimess oe 
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roblems of "Adjust 


like y to prove a very valuable text in 
‘courses given by sociologists and, when | | de- 
partmental parochialism is not too strong, 
by psychology departments. The book has 
a practical flavor that will commend it to 
juniors and seniors who are not planning on 
a teaching or research career, and in addi- 
tion, it has much to offer those of a more 
academic turn. Professor Young is to be con- 
gratulated in the evident care lavished on 
the planning of this volume; it is plain that 
many of the chapters have run the gauntlet of 
prior use and criticism in mimeographed 
form. Here is a book that has already stood 
the test of actual use, and it can be adopted 
with confidence.”— —Howarp Uni- 
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“cellent a book. Such a book is most needed, and as far as =m 
goes this is unquestionably the best introduction 
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encourage ndependent 


"man motivation and the incentives which arouse motives. “Pro- 
“fessor Bird's book,” says Gordon W. Allport of Harvard Uni- © 
‘versity, “will be decidedly 1 useful at Harvard i in our it instruction in 
: social psychology because of its excellent selection of topics, ane 
i= use of the most pertinent investigations that have been made to. 
date i 


"Distinguished 
in their respective fields, this ex extraordinarily complete summary 
f current social theory is a particularly timely publication. It 
offers an an alysis of the c causes of the conflicts and faults of ; 
‘modern civilization and points the way to better world adjust- 
. The book “encompasses the e history, theory, and growth of 
the : social sciences, as well as the cu cultural, biological, and mental 
_ influences upon that growth. Not only is it valuable as a text for 
5 advanced courses in sociology but also as a useful reference in 


research by the graduate 


, critical study with an ample array signincan 
is the book that social psychologists have been looking for: [| 
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W allied fields and as a guide to further — 
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